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A PERSONNEL MAN'S Creed 


I believe— 


That the spirit that guides my relationships with people is more 
important than anything I may do or say. 


That there are few, if any, misunderstandings arising between 
managers and workers which would not be resolved by following the 
Great Teacher’s command, “Love thy neighbor as thyself.” 


That the management of this Company is honest (or I could not 
remain associated with it) and sincerely wants to do the right thing 
by employees and all others with whom it has relations. 


That our employees too, by and large, are men and women of good 
will who will respond in the friendly spirit I feel myself if they are 
treated fairly, with understanding, and regard for the human dignity 
which is every individual’s right. 


That the material goal of this business is to make a legitimate profit 
for its owners; that it is my duty and privilege to help achieve that 
end; that the employees with whom I work, who may themselves be 
among the owners, recognize the imperative necessity for the Com- 
pany to make money, if for no other reason than to stay in business 
and provide jobs. 


That if I myself am to reach a position of high influence, it will 
come about not from ambitious striving but from a heart-felt desire 
and real ability to serve well both my employer and my fellow em- 
ployees. ; 


That, no matter how skillful I may be in selecting good people, placing 
them, training them, and motivating them to give their best, I will 
succeed or feil in my job as I succeed or fail in persuading the leaders 
of my company, like myself, to follow the Golden Rule. 


If you were to write a Creed or set of guiding principles for personnel managers, 
how would it differ from that above? Perhaps you think of one item you'd like to 
add, or a half-dozen. Let’s pool Our thoughts and see if we can come up with a 
composite which will satisfy petically all of us. 
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Editor te Keader:- 


Tue Epitor anp Assistant EDITOR 
HAVE Just CoMPLETED a pleasant and useful 
trip to Texas and the West Coast. It began 
with an address before the Dallas Chapter 
of SAM on the subject of management 
development, which was followed by some 
business calls in Dallas. The next stop was 
Palm Springs for the annual conference 
held by the Merchants and Manufacturers 
Association of Los Angeles. There were the 
usual, approximately, 250 in attendance, 
divided into groups of about 40 each. I 
joined with Merle Thompson, Vice Presi- 
dent of The Standard Accident Insurance 
Company of Detroit, in telling about their 
management development program. 

Merle described how, with the retire- 
ment of their president several years ago, 
they became aware of an executive man- 
power problem of some dimensions. He 
told how they studied the problem, what 
their findings were, how they retained my 
consulting firm to help them with psycho- 
logical appraisals, compensation standards 
and organization reviews, and then went 
on to tell how the program was installed 
and how it worked out. He gave a number 
of case histories of what happened to some 
of the individual executives. My part was 
to describe how the technical parts of the 
program were carried out. We repeated this 
talk to the six groups into which the con- 
ference was divided and found that we did 
not get bored in the process. 

Meanwhile, the Assistant Editor was 
busily attending all of the sessions and 
making notes for a review of the conference. 
We met many old friends, which is always 
a pleasant part of such meetings. Palm 
Springs is a very agreeable place to go in the 
Southern California ‘‘winter.”’ 

Our next stop was Los Angeles where 
we visited Kate Lawson, the Assistant 
Editor's sister, who secures and creates 


costumes and other properties for some of 
the TV shows, including the Bob Hope 
show. 

Next we took two days off for a visit to 
San Diego where one of our friends placed 
a Star boat at our disposal for a little sailing 
and where we enjoyed the pleasant company 
of old friends. 

We got home to find that much progress 
had been made in the construction of our 
new home. We will be busy for the next few 
months keeping tabs on architect and con- 
tractor and trying to keep from making 
changes and doing things which we can 
really get along without. This is our first 
experience at building a house and it is a 
very exciting one—though much more 
expensive than we dreamed of! 


PERSONNEL PROVERB 


Dogmatism is puppyism full grown. 


Douglas Jerrold 


I Wish somE INDusTRIAL RELATIONS AND 
Lasor Retations Directors would tell me 
why they favor the union shop. I have been 
told in the past that it is easier to deal with 
a union that has 100% membership. This 
doesn’t strike me as justification for being 
a party to the compulsion that must be 
applied to unwilling members. I have the 
strong feeling that a very large proportion 
of companies with labor contracts have 
played into the hands of union leadership 
by assenting to the union shop. The talk 
about ‘‘free-riders’’ would look a little dif- 
ferent if you examined the matter from the 
standpoint of the individual. He isn’t a 
free-rider at all; he is a captive passenger; 
he has given up his freedom of choice. 

In San FRANCISCO IN LATE OctTossgr, I 
faced one of the most interesting audiences 
to which I have ever spoken. My old friend, 
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Joe Williams of the Bank of America, ar- 
ranged: for me to speak before the local 
chapter of the Society for the Advancement 
of Management. There were about 150 
people there, which he said was an at- 
tendence record. It was an attentive audi- 
ence composed of many types of manage- 
ment people. 

What made it unusually interesting was 
that the next day 25 specially interested 
members assembled for lunch, in order to 
throw questions at me and participate in a 
general discussion on the subject matter of 
my talk of the night before. The meeting 
ran from noon until after 3 o'clock and was 
very stimulating. 

My topic on both occasions was ‘Men, 
Jobs and Organization’. I pointed out that, 
until a man is selected to perform the duties 
of a job, that job remains pretty much an 
abstraction in the sense that you cannot put 
your fingers in it nor see, smell or taste it. 
It is men who make and perform jobs 
Organization as we usually speak of it, is 
the relationship these jobs and men have to 
one another and to the objectives of the 
organization. 

The problem of group effort always is 
to sub-divide the functions which must be 
performed in pursuit of the aims of the 
organization in the most efficient manner, 
considering the talents of the men available 
to perform them. “‘The right man in the 
right job’’ expresses rather crudely how an 
efficient organization must be manned. 

My consulting experience has evolved 
from a three-pronged life experience and 
interest. Through my business life, I have 
been interested in the theory and practice 
of good organization structure. Beginning 
in 1934, when I became a personnel officer, 
[ became involved in problems of man- 
power appraisal and job analysis for the 
establishment of compensation standards. 
Much of my earlier experience had been 
concerned with what used to be called 
‘efficiency work"’; the analysis of jobs and 
work-flow to the end of securing the most 
efficient result possible 


All this experience has gone into the 
consulting organization for which I have 
been responsible during the past 15 years 
Our process is one of studying men and 
jobs in detail, out of which comes the 
study and improvement of the plan of 
organization. My talk pointed out how 
men can be studied much better with the 
right kind of psychological appraisal. 
While this appraisal will usually turn up 
information which is already known, it 
also frequently brings out things which 
were not well known or understood and it 
provides a much sharper picture of a man’s 
capabilities and potentials than is possible 
by merely observing him at work. It serves 
also as a guide to the man for his self- 
improvement and permits his boss to guide 
him in a program to that end. 

What we call the ‘“‘guide charts’, 
which we originally developed to analyze 
jobs for the purpose of developing salary 
standards, also serve as a means of analyzing 
the nature of jobs, especially executive and 
technical ones. The whole process runs 
something like this, although the steps are 
not necessarily taken in this order: | 

z. Study of the organization; its aims 
and the philosophy and climate of manage- 
ment. 

z. Analyze the job according to the 
guide chart classification. 

3. Appraise each executive through the 
judgment of a trained management psy- 
chologist. 

4. Evaluate the job for salary stand- 
ards, according to the Guide Chart-Profile 
Method. 

s. Evaluate each executive from his 
working history, personal background and 
capabilities as revealed by the psychological 
appraisal. The Guide Chart again is used 
for this purpose 

6. Measure the performance of each 
executive on his job on the basis of how 
well he performs the ‘“‘make and break’’ 
responsibilities of his job. The contrast 
between (1) the job requirements, (2) the 
capabilities and (3) the performance of each 
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executive, will reveal his strengths and 
weaknesses for present and future jobs and 
will point the way to— 

7. An appropriate management de- 
velopment program for each executive. 
This should concentrate, first, on develop- 
ing his full effectiveness on his present job 
and, secondly, on his suitability and quali- 
fication for future jobs. 

8. Review the organization structure. 
This is much more effectively done with 
the detailed knowledge of each executive 
and of each job, provided by the preceding 
steps. 

All of this process must be accom- 
plished through group consideration and 
decision by key executives of the company 
itself. The consultant cannot make these 
decisions but can guide the company in 
effective committee action and in the proper 
use of the tools provided—the guide chart, 
the ‘psychological appraisal and the per- 
formance review. 





There are two kinds of men who never amount to 
much—those who cannot do what they are told, 
and those who can do nothing else. 

—Cyrus H. K. Curtis 





Some Retirep Du Pont Emptoyees 
have been receiving monthly pension checks 
for 25 years and more. Nearly 6,000 of the 
10,000 Du Pont people who have retired 
since the start of the company’s pension 
plan in 1904 are still living. The company 
is now retiring more than 700 employees a 
year. Over the country, more than 14,000,- 
ooo workers are now covered by pension 
plans; as many as 100,000 retire each year. 

All of this information comes from 
an item in the November 7 issue of Du 
Pont’s Acetate News. The occasion for the 
story was the retirement of the 10,oooth 
employee under the company plan. This 
man, the story says, retires on nearly half 


his income of, seqget years, plus his social 
security payments. Du Pont’s plan is one 
of the oldest; when it started in 1904 less 
than a dozen companies had formal retire- 
ment programs. Congratulations to editor 
Ross Hersey on an excellent bit of ‘‘com- 
municating’’ on a subject of great interest 
to employees. 





G. K. Chesterton once stated that there is no such 

thing as an uninteresting subject; there are only 
uninterested people. 

Nichols and Stevens 

in Are You Listening? 

—McGraw-Hill 





Goop Pusuic Reations are very im- 
portant to unions as well as companies. 
The United Steel Workers Union has 
inaugurated a TV program. The direct aim 
of the program is stated to be to report to 
members of the union on some of the things 
which their elected leaders are concerned 
with. Combined with this is a plea for 
better attendance at union meetings. The 
first of these half-hour shows tells of the 
closing of a mill at Donora (near Pitts- 
burgh) and shows what the union did to 
help union members get adjusted to other 
jobs. It is a very appealing and soundly 
conceived program and should in some 
degree improve public attitude toward 
unions, this one in particular. This would 
be in addition to anything that can be ac- 
complished toward the stated objective of 
informing union members. Altogether, it is 
a swell job in promoting the interest of the 
union and its members. 


Wd Mas 





Recruiting on the College Campus 


His is to present a few ideas on recruiting 
"Saee men. The ideas come out of my 
seven years’ experience as director of place- 
ment and personnel at the Case Institute of 
Technology in Cleveland. In a successful 
college recruiting program, the first thing 
is to determine your needs; four considera- 
tions should be taken into account in this, 
as follows. 

1. He's still only 21. Remember that, 
regardless of the status attained by the 
recent graduate as a result of this shortage, 
he is still a bewildered, 21-year-old kid. 
He makes a poor draftsman, he is a dis- 
contented technician, he is draft-eligible 
and will be with you probably no more 
than six months before Uncle Sam steps in. 

2. Face the facts. Now, prior to setting 
out on your recruiting junket, face the 
statistics. This year (1957) there will be 
roughly 22,000 college engineering gradu- 
ates and 13,000 additional science gradu- 
ates; i. e., mathematics, chemistry and 
physics. There are 6,500 companies which, 
by their own official statements, are actively 
recruiting these graduates. Who knows how 
many additional organizations have not 
gone on record? Literally thousands! The 
demand for the college graduate is, roughly 
speaking, seven to one. 

Perhaps a detailed view of the picture 
at Case might be of interest to you. Let’s 
look at the class of 1956, a class with which 
I was quite intimately associated. That 
class was comprised of 267 graduates. 
During the course of the interviewing 
season from November to mid-March, 
292 companies sent representatives to the 
Case campus to interview these 267 men. 
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By Artuur E. Bacu 
Personnel Consultant 
Bach and McBride, Inc., Cleveland 





When should you first write or talk with 
college placement officers to arrange for 
interviews with seniors? How can you 
be fairly sure of seeing the type of men 
you are looking for without wasting too 
much time on others? What kind of 
printed material do you need? The 
author tells you—and adds some tips 
on how the recruiter can avoid making 
himself unpopular on the campus. 





Scheduled visits of 147 additional companies 
were canceled due to the shortage of supply. 
A total of 4,964 interviews were taken by 
that class, or about eighteen interviews per 
student. Result: every 1956 graduate re- 
ceived seven employment offers, each with 
an average salary of $425 per month. Now, 
all seven offers were controlled. Who knows 
how many offers would have resulted had 
they not been controlled by the placement 
office. 

The same sort of statistics applies to 
the 1957 class. By the end of January 1957 
at Case 305 companies had visited the 
campus; placement activity was rapidly 
drawing to a close. Salaries reflected the 
increased demand over the year before. 
The average salary offered in 1957 for the 
recent graduate engineer was about $450 
per month. More important, the mean was 
around $475 per month. 

3. Don't spread yourselves too thin. Selec- 
tions of colleges where you are going to 
recruit is another important factor. Pick 
five to ten schools and cultivate them, 
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rather than spread yourself too thin. A 
certain governmental agency, with which I 
am well acquainted, during the last ten 
years has obtained 85 per cent of their men 
from ten colleges. As you know, certain 
colleges have strength in certain areas. At 
some schools, mechanical engineering is 
highly stressed; at others, electrical; and 
at still others, chemical. This information 
cannot be obtained easily; it is gained 
through placement circles and professional 
societies. 

4. Contact schools early. Next, contact 
your placement man early. Some schools 
set up ridiculously early recruiting dates. 
A sensible placement man works just one 
year in advance. Contact him in about May 
or June for visitation dates for the follow- 
ing year. The interviewing season at Case 
starts about November 15th and ends 
around March ist. You can apply these 
dates to many other colleges. 

After you have established your re- 
cruiting dates with the placement office, 
supply company information as soon as 
possible (career booklets, etc.). Inciden- 
tally, such information supplied by com- 
panies is one of the biggest headaches for 
the college placement officer. Company 
information sought by the senior will be 
simple in size and scope. He wants to know 
your product, the size of your organization, 
your location, what the engineer or scien- 
tist will do within your company, and some 
succinct statement covering the possibil- 
ities of progress. 


Tue SEARCH FOR WHOM AND WuartT? 


In addition to supplying the placement 
office with this company information, 
furnish a relatively complete breakdown of 
your needs rather than merely indicating 
‘“‘we need scientists’’ and “‘we need engi- 
neers.’ Pin your requirements right down 
to the type of men that you are looking for. 

Perhaps some details of the placement 
training that the boys at Case go through 
might prove helpful. Visualize a circle with 


four quadrants. In the upper left-hand 
quadrant, you have production and all of 
its ramifications. In the upper right-hand 
quadrant, you have sales and service. These 
are the ‘‘people’’ type of jobs. In the lower 
quadrants, you have research, development, 
and design, and these are the ‘‘thing’’ type 
of jobs. 

The seniors are supposed to make a 
critical self-analysis. They determine 
whether they fee]..their progress within 
industry will be predicated upon their 
ability to deal with their fellow men in 
sales, service, production supervision, pro- 
duction control—the whole list of jobs—or 
whether they are the research, develop- 
ment, “‘thing’’ type of people. You will 
find that, although the senior that you are 
talking to may not have gone through the 
self-analysis, he has been doing some 
thinking about the “‘people’’ and ‘‘thing”’ 
type of jobs. 

This is not always completely satisfac- 
tory. You have the influence of the fathers 
and the uncles, plus the idea that all sales- 
men make money and the research and 
development men do not. Actually, in a 
graduating class at Case, about 35 to 40 per 
cent seek pure engineering jobs; the remain- 
der want fringe-type positions. 

Besides supplying the placement office 
with information about your jobs, furnish 
data needed in setting up your interviews 
about your department’s special interest. 
By this, I mean your interest in primarily 
60 per cent mechanicals, 30 per cent elec- 
tricals, 10 per cent chemicals, and so on. An 
effective placement man will try hard to 
set up your schedule on the basis of your 
interest, so supply this information. For 
example, if you are looking for one physi- 
cist, you can forestall the problem of inter- 
viewing eighteen physicists and no chemical 
engineers. . 

Confirm your intentions to visit from 
two to four weeks before your actual visit. 
Call prior to your visit to check your sched- 
ule, to determine whether or not your visit 
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is warranted. If possible, visit the college 
even if there are only two or three men on 
the schedule. 


Your Roe as INTERVIEWER 


Now, let’s talk about the interview 
itself. You are a salesman and personnel 
man combined. In twenty minutes you must 
sell your company, its opportunities, its 
locations; and you must still determine if 
you want to spend your hard-fought-for 
budget and have that man visit your com- 
pany. So, outline your interview. Don't 
rely on your gift of gab. Outline. Remem- 
ber, you are attempting to jam a lot of 
information into a twenty-minute period. 

After the interview, after you have 
determined which men you would like to 
have visit the plant, you invite them to the 
plant. The plant visit, it goes without 
saying, is every bit as important as the 
campus interview. Your good efforts on the 
campus are lost unless the plant visit is 
carefully planned to make it productive. 
During the visit, make an effort to have the 
candidate talk with or meet at least one 
member of your top management. A little 
window dressing here can stand you in 
good stead. 

From two weeks to thirty days after 
the plant visit, an offer of employment 
should be made. An offer letter is difficult 
and deserves serious thought. It should 
carry the job title, what you are hiring this 
man for, the salary that you are offering 
him, and the hours. 


MAKING THE OFFER 


Some companies make an ‘‘open-end”’ 
offer such as this: ‘‘We are pleased to offer 
you a job with our organization at such- 
and-such a salary, as such-and-such, and 
will hold this job for you until we hear 
from you.’’ Other companies make a 
““closed’” offer, saying in effect, “If we 
don’t hear from you by May rst, this offer 
is withdrawn automatically."’ Another 
way to make a closed offer is to say, ‘We 


hope to hear from you by such-and-such a 
date. If you find it impossible to make up 
your mind by that date, please write and 
perhaps we will find it possible to extend 
the time. But we do want to hear from 
you.” 

I would recommend that a definite date 
be named in the letter. You will find that 
99% of the men will have made up their 
minds by May 1st. But don’t be afraid to 
pin your offer down to a specific date, 
because if the man hasn't accepted your 
offer within a reasonable time he is not 
going to work for you anyhow. 


OssErRVE Tuese Do’s AND Don'ts 


Don't circumvent the placement 
office—a practice that has become quite a 
game in this period of shortages. Don’t 
hesitate to use professional acquaintances 
and friends on the campus; use them for all 
they are worth, but process your visit 
through the placement office. 

Be extremely careful about your friends 
who are teachers. Don't ask the professor 
about John Jones. Why? Because the aver- 
age college is not like the Hollywood 
version, and one of the most embarrassing 
things is for him to have to say, “I don’t 
know who John Jones is.’’ A placement 
office often supplies photographs of the 
student for two purposes. They are (1) to 
show You what he looks like, and (2) to 
show the Professor what he looks like. So, 
if you ask about John Jones, don't forget to 
hold up the picture! 

Another thing rarely discussed but 
deserving mention is the feeling some 
faculty members may have—not against 
you as a representative of your company, 
but against you as a man from Industry. 
Bear in mind that the mean starting salary 
this year will be $475 per month. Bear in 
mind that the professor is aware how little 
that chap knows to get $475 a month. You 
will find reflections of this animosity in 
some of your conversations with the 
faculty. 





Directing “Unadapted” Workers 


By A. L. Mavaxorr 
Personnel Officer 


United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency 


The president of the employees’ association 
said: we understand your point that a man must 
put his best foot forward when applying for a 
job and must “‘sell’’ himself. But you misunder- 
stand how things are in our country. Modesty is 
a sign of skill. One who is an expert says that he 
knows only a little about his field. He who tells 
much about his skill and experience is dismissed 
as @ prevaricator and boaster. 


* * * 


HAT about dealing with personnel 

where, as in Korea ‘*...a large 
part of the population is not adapted at 
present to industrial activity?’’ Drawing 
from my Own experience, the best course 
would be to start with a tight bureauc- 
racy—complete with rules, channels, 
forms—that casts out anything which 
doesn’t fit, and then slowly to “‘unrigid- 
ify.”’ 

This is a curious proposal to make to 
people who are employed at being inter- 
ested in people; but it is one that in the 
long run seems likely to maximize sound 
personnel relationships for an organization. 

Where ‘“‘unadapted’’ people are—or 
they might be called people unsophisticated 
about occidental ways of doing things 
industrially—where such people are, the 
personnel program starts from scratch. All 
the tacit assumptions an interviewer may 
make are not to be trusted until tested; all 
logical expectations of a personnel manager 
or foreman can’t be counted on to happen 
until proven or until employees have been 
trained. 

In many cases there will be a language 
barrier. Almost always, time will be 
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Seoul, Korea 





If the going is really tough in a situa- 
tion like that described, says the 
author, the personnel administrator will 
find himself in a madhouse. The sug- 
gested procedures for recruiting people, 
and getting a workforce of some kind 
working, are drawn from the writer's 
Asian and European experiences with 
UNKRA and other organizations over 
a@ period of several years. 





valuable and there will be almost no written 
reference data or persons with experience in 
the field to consult. The very labels for 
skills will be uncertain. Employees or 
applicants will expect undreamed of things 
as rights. In short, the personnel adminis- 
trator will find himself in a strange place 
or, if the going is really tough, a mad- 
house. 

By beginning as a bureaucrat, the 
personnel man can most quickly arrive at 
the important thing: a work-force working. 
To do this, one must minimize interviewing 
time, limit the range of choices, aim for an 
assembly line process that weeds out the 
worst and delivers bodies on schedule to the 
job site. Begin by posting a sign in the 
local language giving a step-by-step account 
of how to apply for a job, ending up with 
an admonishment to pay no one any money 
for employment. 

Have application forms prepared in the 
native language with space for translations. 
Use the completion of the form as a test for 
literacy, neatness, ability to follow orders, 
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translation skill if any. Have native inter- 
viewers check the presented application, 
marking any deficiencies in red. Without 
knowing the language, rough judgments 
can be made on the basis of the amount of 
red on the form. 

Classify and file all applications for a 
specified period. Tell applicants that you 
are doing so and that you will get in touch 
with them by mail. This will reduce the 
load of callers each day. Define several 
simple categories for your interviewers. 
Keep their judgments simple. A_ brief 
check-sheet should be provided to allow an 
interviewer to file his impressions or evalu- 
ations. Define titles for the personnel staff; 
what you mean and what they mean by 
‘‘carpenter’’ may be as different as a man 
who can hammer and saw, and one who is 
a cabinetmaker. 

Develop your records so that they can 
be handled by persons with limited knowl- 
edge of the native or of the foreign lan- 
guage. Use check marks, numbers, letters, 
colors, anything but words to convey ideas 
whenever possible, so that your staff can 
work on the simplest basis—and so that 
you too can comprehend without requiring 
explicit translations every time. For ex- 
ample, if you classify by number, you can 
have a code list im your language, the 
native staff will have a code list in theirs. 
The number means the same thing to both 
of you. 

* * 


, 


‘How old are you?’ 

“Seventeen.” ’ 

“But your application says that you were 
born on 30 December 1941. That makes you only 
fifteen.”’ 

“By your way of counting, yes. By our way 
of counting I am one year old on the day of my 
birth and my next birthday is on the next New 
Year's Day; so on 1 January 1942 I am two 
years old. On New Year's Day 1957 I am seven- 
teen years old.”’ 


* * * 


Now you have rules, forms, a supply 


of bodies, a means of channeling them to 
jobs, a complete bureaucracy. The turnover 
is high, productivity limited, and place- 
ment is not what you'd like it to be. How 
do you “‘unrigidify?”’ 

The bureaucracy should give a going 
team, one that can take over enough 
responsibilities to free the personnel mana- 
ger from details and leave time to look 
around, to investigate, to take and to 
follow up ‘‘cases.’’ As you learn more, you 
can take up exceptions to the rigid rules 
until enough exceptions form the basis of a 
new rule, something less stringent. That's 
“unrigidifying.”’ 

It requires an open mind, intense 
interest in strange ways of doing things, 
and a willingness to fit new material into 
existing ways of thinking. If successful, it 
can be tested against a lowered ‘‘turnover,”’ 
improving productivity rates, and a pleas- 
ure in finding more and more people in the 
right job. There will be less pilferage, 
waste, injuries. There will be more loyalty, 
more tapping of what Veblen called ‘“‘the 
instinct of workmanship.” 

Such a program will cost something: 
the time of an imported personnel worker; 
the costs of failures in judgment, or from 
‘bad guesses’’ while learning to ‘‘unrigid- 
ify.’’ A dividend that won't show in the 
balance sheet are workers newly exposed to 
industrial methods who will have learned 
with a minimum of pain to adapt them- 
selves to modern occidental ways of life 
that are spreading all across the world. 


* * , * 


“Why are you resigning?’ 

“My family affairs.” 

“But if you have family problems why not 
take off a couple of days and settle them.” 

“I must resign.” 

“But how will you solve anything if you 
aren't earning any money? Do you have another 
job?” 

“No, but I must resign.” 

‘For heavens sake man, be sensible! How 
will you live? Why do you have to resign?” 





DIRECTING 


“My chief is leaving. I must resign.” 

“Because your chief is leaving... . but 
he is being transferred to another job. You have 
done nothing; you have nothing to fear. There 
will be a new chief.” 

“My chief goes; I must go." 

“Look, we often change men in jobs. Chiefs 
get promoted, transferred, die, quit, all kinds of 
things. Their assistants don't go. Why this 
loyalty to one chief? You can be loyal to the next 
chief; you can be loyal to the company.” 

“It is the custom. If my chief goes, I must 

go. I must resign.” 
Editor's Note: When these reflections were re- 
ceived we asked the author to tell us more. What 
follows might be expected to appear in the 
‘“‘About the Authors’’ section, but it adds so 
much to the story that we are giving it here. 

‘“ You ask for some particulars about me,” 
Mr. Malakoff wrote. ‘I have been in Seoul for 
more than four years as a personnel officer of the 
United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency. 
The Agency has spent about $130,000,000 in 
relief and in the rehabilitation of this country 
and expects to complete its work in June, 1958. 

‘*‘UNKRA, as it is known initial-wise, has 
two kinds of employees: experts and administra- 
tors gathered from 27 countries as ‘international’ 
employees, and Koreans hired on the spot who 
are ‘local’ employees. This latter group, who 
are pretty much unadapted to occidental ways 
and to modern industrial practice, has been my 
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special concern for the past three years. This 
staff at maximum was nearly goo and was 
serviced by six personnel people. My notes at- 
tempt to tell my experience in directing the 
servicing group. 

‘I came to Korea for six weeks of tempo- 
rary duty in 1953 and just never got away. That 
may exemplify the erratic course that led to my 
current post—for, although I studied in a labor 
relations course at the University of Pittsburgh 
and worked for the U. S. Civil Service Com- 
mission, I've done a lot of things since, many of 
them outside the personnel field. UNKRA is the 
third United Nations ‘‘temporary organ’’ for 
which I have worked. 

‘In the course of things there have been 
two duty posts in countries behind the ‘iron 
curtain’ and the joys of a couple of Paris assign- 
ments. I was a member of an organization the 
year that it won a Nobel prize; in charge of 
developing an exhibit at a trade fair that drew 
600,000 people; accepted ‘off-the-cuff’ as a 
visiting foreign wine-taster expatiating more 
expertly with each glass sampled; devised a press 
release on international children’s aid that even 
the local anti-western Communist party news- 
paper published. But enough of this ‘checkered 
career’ material.’ 

When this Personnel Journal comes out, Mr. 
Malakoff and his wife will be traveling through 
Asia and Europe, coming back to the States on a 
belated honeymoon. With his letter he sent a 
“position wanted’’ ad which, for all we know, 
may be spotted on the last page of this issue. 


About the Authors 


Arthur E. Bach is a partner in Bach and 
McBride, Inc. Before forming that company he 
was director of placement and personnel with 
the Case Institute of Technology in Cleveland 
for seven years. Mr. Bach's placement experience 
dates back to 1944, previous to which he served 
as an industrial engineer with a Cleveland manu- 
facturer. He majored in business administration 
at Western Reserve University, whose campus is 
adjacent to Case's. 

A. L. Malakoff is presumably now on his 
way back to this country from Korea, whence 
the article came. Personal information is ap- 
pended to the article itself—see above. 


Erwin Schoenfeld is employment supervisor 
with United Merchants and Manufacturers, 
Inc., New York City. Since September 1955, 
when his last previous article appeared here, 
he has been personnel assistant and staff psy- 
chologist with United, and is now responsible 
for the company’s employment, testing and 
orientation training; also participates in man- 
agement development. Mr. Schoenfeld has two 
degrees and is now completing requirements 
for the Ph. D. in personnel psychology at 
Columbia. 

(Continued on page 297) 





Training Clerical Supervisors 


opay, more than ever, there is a grow- 
‘ta need for management development 
of the office supervisor. The acute shortage 
of practically all types of clerical personnel 
makes it imperative for the office super- 
visor to properly utilize the abilities of 
employees in his charge and to make the 
less competent people as productive as 
possible. 

The present shortage of clerical workers 
is expected to remain with us for quite a 
while. This, together with the growing 
office automation and its accompanying 
problems, creates a greater responsibility 
which must be carried by the clerical super- 
visor. It is top management’s task ade- 
quately to train and prepare its first-line 
office supervisors to effectively meet today’s 
challenge as well as develop them for more 
responsible positions in the company tomor- 
row. This article suggests a way to do it. 


SELECTION OF SUPERVISORS 


Although it is highly doubtful that a 
supervisor can be located who possesses all 
the education, experience and personal 
qualifications listed, efforts should be made 
to select candidates for the program who, 
as Closely as possible, meet the desired 
standards. 

In addition to the education and 
experience which a company may deem 
essential, clerical supervisors should have 
as many as possible of the following abil- 
ities, interests and personality traits: 

1. Strong interest in business and 
industrial organization, with emphasis on 
the role played by the individual employee. 

2. Interest in office systems, controls 
and procedures. 


By Erwin ScHOENFELD 


Employment Supervisor in New York City 





Both the shortage of clerical workers 
and the problems arising from the 
introduction of more electronic equip- 
ment make it urgent to provide the 
best possible supervision for office 
people. The author outlines a program 
fer selecting and training people with 
supervisory potential; a program which 
can be integrated into the company's 
development of higher executives. 





3. Warm, friendly interest in people. 

4. Superior intelligence, high degree of 
creative, original, and analytical thinking. 

5. Good reasoning ability and the 
capacity to think on his feet and to make 
decisions. 

6. Command of the English language 
and ability to sell his ideas to superiors and 
subordinates. 

7. Ability to command the respect and 
to enlist the cooperation of subordinates 
and superiors. 

8. Good appearance, health, poise and 
a well-adjusted personality structure. 

Supervisors should be selected care- 
fully with the help of the best selection 
tools currently available. Among these are 
multiple interviews, psychological tests 
and a thorough inquiry into the candidate's 
previous experience and education. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE PROGRAM 


To be effective, any program of mana- 
ger development must have the active 
support of the top executives of the organi- 
zation. Such a program cannot possibly 
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succeed unless the highest echelon of 
management sincerely wants it to. Top 
management support must be continual. 
To back up the program initially and then 
neglect it will result in failure. 

It is suggested that the program be the 
responsibility of a high-ranking line execu- 
tive such as the executive vice president or 
the vice president for operations. Such an 
executive should see to it that his own 
subordinates actively support the program. 

Although line management is respon- 
sible for the program, it must be strongly 
assisted by the staff training department. 
It is the function of the training specialist 
to coordinate the various phases of the 
program, to furnish technical data and 
information, to supply the line organization 
with audio-visual aids, and to help evaluate 
the effectiveness of the program. To be 
most effective, the staff training department 
must work closely with top line manage- 
ment. 


CONTENT OF THE PROGRAM 


The training program may well be 
divided into two main parts: (1) training 
sessions, and (2) selected work assign- 
ments. The training sessions can be further 
broken down into three sub-parts: (1) 
knowledge of the company, (2) knowledge 
of the job, and (3) human relations and 
principles of supervision. 


TRAINING SESSIONS 


Knowledge of the Company. The training 
should actually begin with teaching the 
supervisor about the company, its goals 
and objectives, products, divisions and 
activities. Especially when the supervisor 
has recently joined the company and knows 
little about it, it is recommended that an 
information-type training be used. This 
phase of the program should be conducted 
by a high-ranking line executive of the 
company, preferably the person responsible 
for the program. 

The training department staff specialist 


can aid substantially at this stage in the 
preparation of background materials such 
as audio-visual aids in the form of slides, 
films, charts and flip-cards. After the formal 
part of the program has been presented by 
the line executive, adequate time should be 
provided for questions from the trainees. 
Informational materials such as manuals, 
brochures and pamphlets can also be dis- 
tributed at this time with good effect. 

Knowledge of the Job. This phase of the 
training program should be conducted by 
middle line-management after the trainee 
has acquired enough information about the 
company and has learned its basic orienta- 
tion and philosophy. Here again, since 
specific information must be presented, the 
information-type training is recommended. 
Responsible middle-management line ofh- 
cials and staff executives should give basic 
instruction in the operations of their own 
departments, with special emphasis on the 
relationship between the supervisor's func- 
tions and those of their own departments. 
Department managers should give instruc- 
tion about manufacturing, engineering, 
accounting, costs and budgets, control, 
systems and procedures, personnel, pur- 
chasing, traffic, industrial engineering, 
sales and maintenance. 

The training staff specialist, as in the 
preceding phase of the program, should 
render technical assistance, and adequate 
time should be provided for questions from 
the floor. Informational materials should be 
distributed which will accentuate the 
information presented. 


HumMaN RELATIONS AND PRINCIPLES OF 
SUPERVISION 


The first two phases of the training 
sessions will have relied primarily on the 
lecture method. This was necessary because 
basic information had to be presented to 
trainees relatively unacquainted with the 
subject matter. In human relations and 
principles of supervision, however, we are 
not concerned with information. Rather, 
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the emphasis here is on behavioral develop- 
ment, and therefore a completely different 
kind of training is required. 

This phase of the program is conducted 
by the training department, following the 
conference method and using case discus- 
sions and role-playing. Specific operating 
problems and everyday work situations are 
dramatized by trainees, after which the 
group discusses the problems and arrives 
at satisfactory conclusions. Candidates are 
encouraged to supply situations and prob- 
lems themselves for either discussion or 
role-playing or both. 

Since such problems involve behavior 
on the part of the supervisor, especially 
relationships with other people, the in- 
formation-type training would not be 
practical. By giving the supervisor a chance 
to act out his own role, or an opposite role 
such as that of a typist being reprimanded 
for excessive lateness, the candidate goes 
through an experience of behavioral de- 
velopment that cannot be equaled by 
reading assignments or the lecture method. 

Specific topics that may be covered in 
this phase of the program can be sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. Interpreting company policies. 

2. Needs and desires of employees and 
their individual differences. 

. How to enlist employee cooperation. 
. Adjusting grievances. 

. Salary administration. 

. Principles of good instruction. 

. Planning and scheduling work. 

8. Handling requests for transfers and 
promotions, as well as demotions and 
discharges. 

g. Maintaining discipline. 

10. Handling the employee appraisal 
interview. 

11. Handling problems of absenteeism 
or lateness. 

12. Maintaining adequate records. 

The second phase of the training pro- 
gram involves a tailor-made selection of 
specific work assignments in the super- 


visor’s own division under the guidance of 
his superior. These assignments must be 
carefully planned and supervised by the 
line official in charge, and adequate time 
must be assured so that the superior can 
guide and counsel the supervisory candi- 
date. 


SELECTED WorkK AssIGNMENTS 


Assignments will vary, depending upon 
the division to which the supervisor is 
assigned and also according to the candi- 
date’s own background and experience. 
Effective guidance and counseling is most 
important and should be the foundation of 
the entire program, for without it much 
effectiveness will be lost. 

Successful counseling can also be 
carried on by the training staff specialist, 
but this must supplement and never replace 
the counseling and guidance that must be 
done by the supervisor’s immediate supe- 
rior. The trainee should be well-informed as 
to the progress he is making in the program, 
for only in this way will he be motivated 
toward good performance. 


ADDITIONAL TRAINING FACILITIES 


Where regarded as essential and feasible 
for the purpose of developing good clerical 
supervisors, the training department may 
include certain courses in the program, to 
be conducted either on company premises 
or at local colleges or universities. Such 
courses as reading improvement, report 
writing, effective speaking, or certain 
technical classes are considered extremely 
useful by some companies. Specific outside 
reading is frequently recommended, and 
instructional materials are distributed by 
the Training Department to supplement 
various phases of the program. 


EVALUATION OF THE PROGRAM 


Management development for clerical 
supervisors, like any other management 
Continued on page 304) 





The Executive Changes His Job 


By Rosert HersHey 
Personnel Director 


Bulova Research and Development Laboratories, Inc. 


FRIEND Of mine, a public relations 
A executive, recently accepted a ‘similar 
position’’ with a large corporation. By the 
time his first day on the new job was over, 
he realized that he was to be working in 
the personnel department. In retrospect, 
the meaning of all those questions on in- 
dustrial relations, human relations, and 
public relations during his interview began 
to make sense. Apparently, the company 
wanted someone with a public relations 
background in their personnel department. 
He, on the other hand, had assumed that he 
was being tested on various phases of com- 
pany function. His interest was solely in 
public relations work, and whatever he 
knew about a personnel department was 
through incidental learning. 

Like many an executive who changes 
his job, he wondered *“What did I get into?’ 
One of the occupational hazards of execu- 
tives is never being quite sure of what the 
new job will offer—or fail to offer. 

Although the case just cited was a 
result of misunderstanding, there are cases 
where companies will either outrightly 
misrepresent a position to a prospective 
employee or, in its fervor to be seen at its 
best, give a misleading impression. The 
applicant, in the course of his ‘‘red carpet 
treatment,’’ might have lunch with a vice- 
president in the executive dining room— 
but, more often than not, it will be the last 
time, if he’s hired. No one tells him he 
might not have future entree to the vice- 
president; but then again, no one tells him 
that he will. The executive leaves the 
interview light-headed, intoxicated with 
his new importance, convinced that he 


Woodside, New York 





If you, an executive, are thinking of 
leaving one employer for another—watch 
out! Is the job you are taking really 
what you understand it to be? Are you 
making certain assumptions which are 
not valid? Will you be merely jump- 
ing from one frying pan to another? The 
author lists ten things to consider seri- 
ously before making a move. 





should take the suggestion not to worry 
about ‘‘the details’’ of the job if he accepts 
employment. 


From Fryinc Pan To Pan 


Of course, there are executives who 
know exactly what they're not looking for. 
They have been irked (a mild description) 
by one or more situations within their 
company, and when they go job-hunting 
they are particularly certain to make sure 
that they are not leaving a situation which 
is hard to live with in the one organization, 
only to find it again in another. This group 
has a rude awakening when it finds an 
unpleasant situation of an entirely different 
kind—and usually relating to something 
which was satisfactory in the old organiza- 
tion. 

I know an advertising executive who 
left his job because his boss was too de- 
manding. Every situation was a crisis. His 
boss gave him the most comprehensive and 
detailed instructions; his superior con- 
stantly questioned him as to the progress 
of a project. His sole reward was to have 
the ‘‘pressure off."’ When he was inter- 
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viewed for another position, he was much 
impressed by the easy-going warmth of his 
prospective boss. The difference in per- 
sonalities was drastic—and most welcome. 
Although on his new job only six months, 
he is as unhappy as before. His new boss is 
at the golf links more than he is present at 
the office, and important decisions go un- 
made. When he does get a chance to see 
him, his superior vacillates with each pro 
and con of a proposal. My advertising 
friend is looking again, wondering ‘‘What 
did I get into?”’ 


SURPRISES TO BE ExPECTED 


Even when the boss is a “‘good guy,”’ 
there are certain things that he cannot do 
for a newly-hired executive. There are parts 
of any job that are so fundamental to ac- 
cepted business practices and custom that 
the job-seeker would never even explore 
them during an interview. Yet, each com- 
pany has its own personality and policies 
which could easily be at variance with 
business logic or custom. In one large com- 
pany in New York, it is the executive vice- 
president who approves the issuance of all 
office supplies. 

As if the newly-hired executive did not 
already have enough to do in getting the 
hang of his new assignment, he is faced 
with the usual battery of ‘‘people prob- 
lems."’ Before the new executive has entered 
his office on the first day, the people he will 
meet have their preconceived ‘‘grapevine 
sketch"’ of him. The industrial underground 
has relayed information concerning his 
general reputation and his demeanor. Like 
any G-2, its intelligence is a combination of 
fact and fiction. The difficult part, naturally, 
is that some people will accept the fiction. 
Hence, if an executive is inaccurately re- 
ported to be exceedingly demanding, sus- 
picions are aroused when he turns out to be 
anything but stringent. 

If the preconceptions of his new associ- 
ates concerning him do not result in a prob- 
lem, then their preconceptions of what his 


function should be remains a hazard. It is 
one thing for the boss to tell a new man 
what his job will be, but quite another for 
his colleagues to see it the same way. 


BouNnD TO BE SEEN AS A THREAT 


Then too, there’s always someone (at 
least one) who feels that the job which the 
new man filled should have been his. Those 
who were not even interested in the job are 
by no means expected to welcome the new- 
comer as a long-lost brother, rather than 
consider him a’threat. Even if the person is 
well-liked, there is no guarantee that his 
function does not represent a threat ‘to 
someone. 

Yet, there are others who are eager to 
accept any newcomer. These well-wishers 
are part of the current ‘“‘out group,’’ and 
every new man represents a potential po- 
litical ally. They have everything to gain 
and nothing to lose by extending a welcom- 
ing hand. Once you're ‘‘out,’’ the only 
place you can go is ‘‘in.”’ 

In a less Machiavellian vein, the new 
executive (after he’s sized up) will in- 
evitably be asked by his subordinates to 
‘help’? them with a problem. What he is 
not told, though, is that this problem was 
either unfavorably resolved by his pred- 
ecessor, or was so ‘‘hot’’ that everyone 
passed the buck—and it remained unsolved. 
To add to his confusion, the newly-hired 
executive is bombarded by free advice from 
his peers and his subordinates. Never know- 
ing the motives behind these unsolicited 
tid-bits, he must keep his wits about him in 
order to neither overlook something of 
importance nor magnify the trivia. 

Nowadays, most companies realize 
that a newly-hired executive needs a liberal 
amount of time to get the feel of his new 
job. He may not be expected to start “‘pro- 
ducing’’ for as long as three months, but 
during that time he is expected to familiar- 
ize himself with the problems we have been 
discussing. Not that anyone has told him 
that such problems exist, but, otherwise, 
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why such a generous amount of time for 
which he is held unaccountable? It is one 
of our managerial paradoxes that we spend 
more time in learning to live with difficult 
situations than in correcting them. 

Each executive, new to his job, is his 
own judge of when to assume his authority, 
and the timetable he adopts is a function 
of his personality and the particular situa- 
tion. When he finally does pick up the 
reins, he may or may not have found the 
answers to just being ‘“‘nmew.’’ He may or 
may not have to ask himself ‘‘What did I 
get into?” 


Ten CoMMANDMENTS 


There are, fortunately, certain crucial 
points which can keep executive disappoint- 
ment to a minimum. These are: 

1. Find out why your predecessor left 
the job. 

2. If no one ever held this position 
before, why does the company feel that it 


cannot be filled from within? 

3. If this is a new position, why was it 
created? 

4. Don’t take for granted those things 
which make you happy on your present 
job. 

5. How much importance does this 
company attach to your specialty? (For 
example, a personnel man should not as- 
sume that because a company has a very 
liberal benefits program, it necessarily 
regards its personnel staff in high esteem. 

6. The interview is a twO-way situa- 
tion. If you are skillful, you can learn as 
much about the interviewer as he can about 
you. 

7. What is the company’s reputation 
for turnover among its executive personnel 
or personnel in your specialty? 

8. Don’t assume organizational rela- 
tionships are logical as they pertain to your 
specialty. 

g. Don’t let any hints of promotional 
or financial advancement be glossed over. 
Restate them as you understand them. 


10. Lastly, if you accept the position, 
assume nothing about your new job or 
company until you have verified your 
assumptions. 


About the Authors 
(Continued from page 291) 
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WANTED— 
More Employee Publications 


When you get out an issue of your company 
paper or magazine which you think is rather 
good, please send us a copy. It’s quite likely 
that Dorothy Bonnell can review it in her back- 
of-the-book section, “‘Looking Over the Em- 
ployee Magazines."’ If you care to send also a 
short note explaining what you are trying to 
accomplish by publishing a particular feature, 
or calling attention to something of special 
interest, so much the better. Don’t hide your 
light under a bushel! Tell Personnel Journal, 
P.O. Box 239, Swarvlmore, Pa. 








Advice to a Trainee 
Fresh from College 


| chee year thousands of college gradu- 
ates take their places in American 
businesses. Needless to say, a gap exists 
between graduation day and the point at 
which one contributes materially to the 
success of a particular enterprise. To aid in 
closing this gap, many firms assign the 
newly hired graduate to a training program. 

Such a program serves many purposes. 
It introduces him to the company, its 
‘“‘atmosphere"’, its day-to-day and long- 
range objectives, and to the methods em- 
ployed in accomplishing these objectives. 
It can also supplement the graduate’s for- 
mal training by teaching him new skills. 
Mainly, however, the program is a period 
in which the newcomer is smoothly inte- 
grated into the company. 

The training program's value to the 
new graduate cannot be overemphasized. 
Through this medium he gets a chance to 
prepare himself more completely for the 
years ahead. Actually, he has an even 
greater stake in the program than this. 
Since the program gives the company its 
first extensive look at the newly hired man, 
his performance and conduct here naturally 
will be the basis on which are formed 
initial opinions of him and his ability. 

For this reason alone it is imperative 
that the new man “‘put his best foot for- 
ward’’ from the beginning. Some trainees 
do not have to be reminded of this fact. 
They work as hard in the program as they 
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Following their graduation in 1954 
and 1955, the authors were assigned to 
the training programs of their respec- 
tive companies. These tips to college 
graduate trainees therefore come out of 
first-hand experience which is fresh in 
their minds, as well as from discus- 
sions with other recent trainees. Im- 
patience to be getting on with the job 
is cited as the most common trainee 
‘“disease.”’ 





would in any other assignment. Other 
trainees, for some reason, tend to discount 
the importance of training. Perhaps they 
see it as a retarding mechanism which slows 
their ascension to the company presidency. 
These people save their abilities, enthusi- 
asm, and drive for the bigger things to 
come. 

Possibly the bigger things will never 
come. When the company discovers the 
newcomer is not displaying in training 
those qualities so necessary for success in 
the business, his future assignments will be 
made accordingly. A poor showing in the 
program probably is not fatal to one’s 
career, but it might take years to regain 
ground lost in these early months. 

A vivid example of this is found in the 
case of a production foreman who had been 
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with his company five years. During train- 
ing he had displayed an unfriendly and 
arrogant attitude—he tended to discount 
much information given him. Even though 
he was, by cost and production standards, 
eventually successful as a foreman, many 
people in the plant remembered him only 
as a ‘‘know-it-all’’ trainee. It was generally 
felt his success with the company would be 
limited. 

Unfortunately, it is impossible to say 
what each trainee must do to get the most 
out of a training program. Many companies 
brief the newly hired graduate on what is 
expected during training. Once in the pro- 
gram, he is usually guided by a coordinator 
or adviser. This adviser can discuss the pro- 
gram with the trainee as he progresses. He 
can point out weak or strong points in the 
trainee’s actions and in general be of great 
help. 

Yet, with all the company can or may 
do, it is what the trainee does for himself 
that counts most. For this reason it would 
be of direct advantage to the college gradu- 
ate if he would give some thought to the 
training process when he first comes on the 
job, or even before he accepts a positio: 
What follows is our idea of the kind ot 
thing the company might tell its new 
trainees at the outset to help them get the 
most out of the program. 


TRAINING Is a Jos—Work at It 


The company is investing much time 
and money in you as a trainee. They expect 
results—that you obtain the information 
training is designed to give. These results 
can be obtained only if you work hard. 
Remember this—Training is a Job. Apply 
yourself to it just as diligently as you 
would to any other assignment. Only 
through such application can you take 
fullest advantage of an opportunity which 
might never present itself again. 

In the training program, as in any 
other job, it is important to get to know 
the people with whom you are working. 


The easiest way to do this is to become one 
of them. Dress like the plant people. When 
appropriate, attend plant social and athletic 
functions. Follow plant safety and other 
rules. Another excellent way to obtain a 
feeling of belonging is to pitch in and help 
when you can. This takes you out of the 
onlooker or outsider category. 

Even with your success in becoming 
one of the plant people, you will soon real- 
ize that your position is somewhat different 
from that of the operating staff. In a sense, 
you are the ‘‘man in the middle."’ Be care- 
ful, then, not to be overly critical or out- 
spoken. Still, you must think and act in a 
positive manner—one that clearly demon- 
strates to others the qualities you possess. 
Don’t worry if at times you must restrain 
yourself or curb actions you might like to 
take. Remember, as a Freshman you acted 
differently than you did as a Senior. In the 
long run you can meet any training require- 
ments and still be yourself. 


Don’t Kick THE TRAINING PROGRAM 


After getting started, you will be 
anxious to cover all the areas and material 
specified in the program. Thus, you might 
feel your time is being wasted if there are 
duplications. Likewise, you might feel 
some resentment or uneasiness if asked to 
spend more time in a particular area than 
at first seems warranted. You must not let 
duplication or overlapping in training 
““throw’’ you. The program has been es- 
tablished to give you the best possible back- 
ground for the years to come. Each part of 
it has some significance. It would not be 
entirely out of the question, though quite 
unlikely, for the company to purposely 
place artificial barriers in your path. In any 
event, the company is always interested in 
observing how you react under strange or 
unfamiliar circumstances. 

In brief, don’t “‘kick’’ the training 
program until you know what is being 
kicked. Even when it is hard to do so, the 
wise trainee will put a smile on his face 
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and make the best of problem situations 
that can only be temporary. If you want to 
seriously discuss some aspect of the pro- 
gram, arrange to do so with the training 
adviser or coordinator. 


Be Curtous—Ask QuEsTIONS 


Be ready to ask intelligent questions 
about every phase of the company’s opera- 
tions to which you are exposed. Seemingly 
unimportant data picked up during the 
program are often found to be significant in 
your future activities. You will live in 
departments that, later, may seem distant 
or are seldom visited. Any given training 
assignment may be a ‘‘one shot”’ affair. 
Thus, you need to make the most of your 
opportunity to gain knowledge of a section 
while living in it. 

At times you may encounter a person 
who appears to resent questions. In such 
cases, the alert trainee will ‘play it by ear.”’ 
If it is impossible to draw out the indi- 
vidual, it would be well to get the informa- 


tion from other people who have knowledge 
of the operation. You will, under these 
circumstances, have to become moderately 
aggressive. Data will not always be handed 
to you on a platter. 


Keep Notes—Write Goop Reports 


Maintain a comprehensive note book. 
This helps you retain what has been learned. 
Notes assume increasing importance when 
the time comes to write the training report. 
In this connection, most companies require 
periodic “‘progress’’ writeups. Naturally, 
the trainee will want to do his best work 
here. These reports are often read by officials 
whom he has never met and who will gain 
their sole impression of him from what they 
read and the way it is presented. 

In the preparation of good reports, 
nothing takes the place of practice; how- 
ever, there are books on the subject. In 
general, reports should have the character- 
istics of conciseness, coverage and credit. 
The first two are self-explanatory. ‘‘Credit’’ 


refers to giving credit in your reports to 
people responsible for outstanding contri- 
butions to the department or organization 
and to the trainee’s personal development. 
However, you should avoid over-personal- 
izing or becoming obsequious. 


Keep A FAVORABLE ATTITUDE 


Training, like any job, will not always 
run smoothly. Conflicts will arise for any 
number of reasons. You must realize this 
and keep a constant inventory of your 
attitude and outlook. Impatience, dis- 
couragement, resentment, or unhappiness 
will surely reflect itself in negative behavior 
that is detectable by others. 

Impatience is perhaps the most com- 
mon and deadly ‘‘disease’’ affecting the 
attitude of the trainee. It seems that at 
some point in the program every trainee 
becomes restless. He begins to think about 
his coming permanent assignment. He be- 
comes anxious to complete the program. 
At this stage, he is likely to feel that if he 
were out of the training program he could 
make his mark in the world. 

Some impatience is healthy so long as 
it results in additional drive within the 
trainee. An overabundance of it will only 
frustrate and render him incapable of per- 
forming his best. If the trainee is to purge 
his system of excess impatience—or other 
undesirable excesses—he must first learn to 
detect them within himself. After that, he 
can concentrate on overcoming them—and 
with healthy results. 





It marks a big step in a man's 
development when he comes to realize that 
other men can help him do a better job than 
he could do alone. 


—Andrew Carnegie 








As You Were Saying— 


MANAGEMENT CONFERENCE AT PALM SPRINGS 


N Ocroser of each year the Los Angeles 
Merchants and Manufacturers Associ- 
ation holds an Employee Relations Con- 
ference at Palm Springs, in the desert 
country of Southern California. Besides the 
desert, there is a mountain two miles high— 
which brings twilight at about 4 o'clock in 
October. There are cactuses, tumbleweeds, 
date palms and that unique body of very 
salt water, the Salton Sea—and many more 
interesting natural wonders. 

The conference, too, is interesting and 
unusual. We think it is one of the best 
organized and managed of any in the coun- 
try. Active participation by all of the 250 
conferees is made possible by division into 
groups of about 4o. Each speaker must giwe 
his talk to each of the six groups in turn, 
which gives him an opportunity to polish 
his story. This year, the program was varied 
and well balanced. One of the most inter- 
esting and popular talks was that by Vin- 
cent Ahern of the National Sand and Gravel 
Association, who talked on federal labor 
law and the businessman. He had much to 
say that was of practical value, with sug- 
gestions on how management can improve 
its understanding of and relations with 
employees and union officials. - 

Lloyd Hallamore and his personnel 
manager, Adam Diehl, gave a talk on 
management communications, and demon- 
strated many pieces of equipment for this 
purpose. By far the most interesting was 
closed circuit television equipment which 
is used by some companies in communicat- 
ing directly with employees at their lunch 
places and at their work places. This is one 
of the most interesting new ideas we heard 
and we believe it has a future for companies 
that wish to take the trouble to maintain 
good employee relations, based on frequent 
and effective face-to-face communication. 
Through TV, thousands of people can be 


reached in this way, where actual confer- 
ences or speeches would be out of the 
question. 

Hugh C. Hoffman of Opinion Research 
Corporation discussed surveys of super- 
visory attitudes, with suggestions for top 
management on improving supervision 
through information gained by sampling 
what employees wish to know. 

Arthur M. Doty of Aluminum Com- 
pany of America, Pittsburgh, in discussing 
employee training, described a method 
under which a carefully selected foreman 
was shown how to do all the training of a 
new employee. After a period of this experi- 
ence, he was replaced by another foreman; 
all were developed by this rotation. 

Bill Oncken, director of management 
development of the New York Central 
Railroad, had an interesting suggestion in 
stressing the need for upward communi- 
cation—no one should be asked to take 
courses the, hagas hasn't taken. 

Howard Dirks of Carrier Corporation 
had 16 questions for personnel directors, 
in reviewing what a personnel program 
should be. We expect to publish these 
questions in a future issue. 

Crawford Houston of Kennecott Cop- 
per Corporation, Salt Lake City, gave a 
spiritual interpretation of the job of person- 
nel director, but with a core of hard 
common-sense. On the subject of communi- 
cation, he said “‘the more the union bosses 
yell, the more successful we know we are in 
communicating with our employees.’ 

Fred Smith of Fred Smith Associates, 
Cincinnati, suggested that a definite pro- 
gram is necessary in any field of effort but 
that carrying out the program is more 
difficult than planning it. He brought his 
point home hard with the help of his well- 
known humor. 

Dale Yoder, director of the industrial 
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relations center at the University of Minne- 
sota, dwelt on the point that people every- 
where are hungry for leadership. This 
points the opportunity for industry. 

Louis Allen of Booz, Allen (not the 
same one) and Hamilton, Chicago, talked 
interestingly on organization, with special 
emphasis on de-centralized operations with 
centralized policy control. 

There were almost as many wives as 
there were conferees and we ladies had a 
treat at a session directed by Fred Smith 
and his “‘Mary Alice’’, on the subject of 
proper behavior for executives’ wives. 


Personally, I enjoyed the conference and 
the sight-seeing without feeling that any 
wife needed to behave differently. Ned and 
I had the oportunity of talking with many 
old friends, and made many new ones. It is 
our custom to join strangers at mealtimes 
and at other times whenever possible, and 
we feel that this is a habit and attitude 
which helps keep us out of a rut. All in all, 
it was a memorable conference and great 
credit is due to the Association and specifi- 
cally to Dave Soash. 

Doris D. Hay 


SHAPING UP THE PERSONNEL PROGRAM 


HEN a new personnel manager is 

,) employed to replace one who has 
not been doing a completely satisfactory 
job, should the company (a) expect the 


new man to develop an adequate program, 
(b) have a committee of top officers agree 


on what kind of program the new man 
should undertake, or (c) invite the consult- 
ant, who knows the company and its prob- 
lems well, to recommend a program? Ned 
Hay posed this question in Editor to Reader 
in October and asked for readers’ answers. 

From Richard K. Knox, personnel 
manager for Kirsch Company of Sturgis, 
Michigan, comes a thoughtful response for 
which we are grateful. In passing, Mr. Knox 
remarked that he finds Personnel Journal 
‘stimulating and a valuable source of 
fresh thinking on personnel procedure and 
philosophy.’ Excerpts from his letter 
follow. 


The employee climate in a company is 
often very much affected by the man at the top 
of the organization. His ‘shadow’’ is carried 
to the bottom-most rung of the organization if 
the men selected under him are carefully chosen 
as to basic philosophies and abilities and the 
men receive proper orientation in the company’s 
basic attitudes. (I am assuming, of course, that 


the company has that kind of top management 
where the “‘ lengthening shadow’’ is desirable.) 

It would seem to me that, for the new 
personnel director to effectively carry out man- 
agement’s job requirements, he should have 
close liaison with the senior officers of the 
company. Their desires and interests could be 
communicated directly to him and the effective- 
ness with which he performs will be affected by 
this close contact. 

Too often the personnel function is con- 
sidered a second- or third-rung operation and 
the moral support and confidence that are so 
necessary to stimulate the personnel director are 
lacking. The close association with the senior 
officers of the company will also permit the 
personnel director to render the service that 
these officers desire. 

It is my opinion that if a company utilizes 
the services of a competent consultant, his 
knowledge and recommendations should be 
considered during the development of their 
overall program. However, the consultant's 
function is purely that of an adviser. 

As the personnel program progresses, 
there should be a re-assessment of the progress 
of the department and personnel function every 
six months, to ascertain if the program is 
developing as the senior officers of the company 
desire. These re-assessments should be very 
open and frank, face-to-face between the senior 
officers and the personnel director. Too often the 
communication between the high-level mana- 
gerial and executive personnel is grossly in- 
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adequate, and barriers for effective performance 
are created where no such barriers should exist. 

Statistically, I believe that the tenure of 
service of a personnel director is considered to 
average around seven years. In too many cases, 
the terminated director goes to a new company 
and again performs a completely satisfactory 
personnel function, with again a change within 
a number of years. If companies would take a 
second look at the so-called incompetent 


. 


director and would communicate and work with 
him as they did when he was a new member of 
the administrative staff, the training and 
experience of this man might be put to the con- 
tinued good use of the separating company. 
This last line of thinking has been added 
because, although it might not be applicable to 
the eliminated Personnel Director in the ex- 
ample you cited, it does deserve careful con- 
sideration in many company situations. 


ON THE ART OF LISTENING 


TALK by L. E. Woods, personnel 

director of the Raytheon Manufac- 
turing Company at Waltham, Massa- 
chusetts, which he made before the Newton 
Chamber of Commerce Personnel Managers’ 
Club last Spring, deserved wider attention. 
Mr. Woods called his talk ‘‘Some Reflec- 
tions on the Art of Listening.’’ He said in 
part: 


Listening is an art. It is also a compliment 
to the speaker. It is hard work. It requires 
control—spiritual, mental and physical. In its 
higher state it is a form of self-mastery, subjuga- 
tion of the ego and cultivation of humility. 

There are many kinds of listening. In the 
field of interviewing, for example, there are 
many types which differ one from another. 
There is a kind of listening appropriate for each. 
The counseling interview, the employment 
interview, the sales interview, the medical or 
legal interview, including cross-examination. 
And the plain $5/14 hr. listening service ad- 
vertised in the Washington (D.C.> daily news- 
paper. 

Professor F. J. Roethlisberger of the 
Harvard Business School, on the subject of 
interviewing, wrote: ‘*When I am confronted 
with a complex situation involving the inter- 
actions of people, what people say is necessarily 
an important part of the data from which I have 
to make a diagnosis. Therefore, my first object 
is to get people to talk freely and frankly about 
matters which are important to them. . . In the 
interview I use a number of simple rules or ideas. 
I listen. I do not interrupt. I refrain from making 
moral judgments about the opinions expressed. 
I do not express my own opinions, beliefs, or 


sentiments. I avoid argument at all costs. I do 
this by seeing to it that the speaker's senti- 
ments do not react on my own.” 

A tape recording was made of a discussion 
between two students at the Harvard Business 
School in which each was trying to convince 
the other of his point of view. The statements of 
each were later typed separate from the give and 
take on the tape. Each man’s statements when 
separated constituted a good speech but in no 
way reflected any sign of effect of the remarks of 
the other. Neither was listening to the other; 
they were just talking at each other, not com- 
municating. 

An excellent device in such situations 
would be for one to stop and ask first if he had 
correctly. understvod the position of the other, 
restating it so as to be sure. And then answering 
followed by asking to have his answer repeated 
back to see whether the answer was understood. 
Try it at home in your next argument ‘you 
don’t understand.” 


* * * 


And now we come to understanding. Words 
are symbols. They are not the thing itself. We 
often receive them as if they were what they 
represent. A sound as a sensation will always be 
the same. The variance arises when the sensa- 
tion, sound, word or phrase is interpreted by 
the individual and becomes a perception of his 
own mind. 

The word or the fact itself presents itself to 
many minds in many different aspects. A lumber 
merchant, a painter or photographer, and a 
civil engineer of the road-building contractor 
all see something different in looking at a 
wooded hill. The phrase, ‘‘last in, first out’’ 
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means one thing to a comptroller concerned with 
inventory control and something else to an 
employee concerned with his seniority rights. 
We listen through a screen or baffle of our own 
preconceived notions, values, our sum total of 
experience. We add something of ourselves. 

Professor Ben A. Lindberg used to fill in a 
small square space in the corner of a large chalk- 
board to indicate how little we know about 
any problem or situation. In the Epilogue to his 
fine book, Cases in Personnel Administration, he 
wrote, in part: 

“One of the more common characteristics 
of many life situations is the failure to under- 
stand our own inadequacies to perceive and to 
listen. Since this lack of appreciation tends to 
be so common, we should endeavor to develop 
some automatic warning devices that will ‘flag 
us down’ whenever we begin to get imbued with 
our own importance or indulge in false gen- 
eralizations and syncretistic thinking. 

“One element of such a warning system 
might be a sense of humility, that is, an inner 
appreciation of how little we really ‘know’ 
about a specific situation in contrast to all 
there is to be ‘known’ about it. In other words 
it might be helpful for us to cultivate the idea 
that we may be living in a world of ‘individual 
as well as collective ignorance’. Such an attitude 
might help us to observe with greater acuity, 
listen with more intensity, and discern with 
deeper insights. 

‘Another element might be a better ap- 
preciation of the many hidden difficulties that 
too often tend to block the effective interchange 
of ideas among us. So often we tend to assume 
that we ‘understand’ each other, and yet so 
frequently we may not even attempt to pay at- 
tention to that which is being communicated. 

‘A third element of the warning system 
might be to cultivate the habit of ‘case orienta- 
tion’. In other words, when a problem arises 
look upon it as ‘another interesting case’, and 
apply to it the same attitudes and methodologies 
that you have practiced in this case book.”’ 

We must be on guard to work at listening, 
to look beyond the sounds and words for the 
facts and realistic meaning in the words them- 
selves. In listening, we must distinguish between 
the interpretation of an event and the descrip- 
tion of an event. We must be aware of overtones 
and undertones, of what is meant but not 


verbalized. ‘*It isn’t what you say, it isn’t even 
how you say it, but how you feel about it’’ that 
makes the difference. We must appreciate that 
although we might be logical in our understand- 
ing we are unlikely to achieve objectivity and 
that understanding is personal, intimate. 

In view of our imperfect ability to digest 
what we hear, may I give a summary of the 
points I have tried to make: 

1. Listening is an art and a discipline. 


2. Listening presupposes hearing and pre- 
cedes understanding. 


3. Hearing becomes listening when we pay 
attention. 


4. We can dispose ourselves physically as 
well as mentally to pay attention and increase 
our receptivity. 


5. We should listen for overtones and 
undertones to what is not said but felt and 
communicated, like enthusiasm. 


6. Understanding is personal, private, 
intimate and as different in different people as 
are their personalities. 


Training Clerical Supervisors 


Continued from page 294) 


development, must be a continuous process. 
The program and its effectiveness must be 
carefully and objectively evaluated period- 
ically to determine whether it is accom- 
plishing its stated objectives. Specific 
revisions or additions may become advis- 
able. 

The essence of a good program is the 
flexibility with which it can meet changing 
conditions and new objectives. Top man- 
agement must be vigilant to see that the 
program not only develops good office 
supervisors for tomorrow, but prepares 
these same supervisors to become good mid- 
dle-management people later. In this way, 
the office supervisor training can be closely 
integrated with the overall management 
development program. 





BOOKS 


Tue OrGanizaTION Man. By William H. 
Whyte, Jr. Simon and Schuster, Inc., New 
York, 1956, $5. Paper back; Doubleday 
Anchor, 471 pp., $1.45 


What's happened to the rugged indi- 
vidualist who used to be the Typical 
American? Rugged individualism, or the 
Protestant Ethic as Whyte calls it, has 
given way to the Social Ethic. The lone 
wolf no longer is acceptable. Everyone 
must “‘belong.’’ There is a destiny that 
shapes our ends, rough hew them as we 
may—that’s the fate of the organization 
man, although he certainly wouldn't be 
caught dead doing any rough hewing. 
Rather, he would be dead if he did. His 
ends are shaped until he’s so well rounded 
you can’t tell one organization man from 
another. 

Whyte’s book reads like a novel. It’s 
hard to put it down, largely because you 
identify yourself so easily with the man he 
describes. His description is painfully accu- 
rate. It is also sympathetic. He does not 
condemn, but he does question. The organi- 
zation man, he says, is not the worker, nor 
the white-collar person. Those people only 
work for the organization. The ones Whyte 
talks about belong to it. ‘“They are the ones 
of our middle class who have left home, 
spiritually as well as physically, to take 
the vows of organization life, and it is they 
who are the mind and soul of our great self- 
perpetuating institutions.” 

From nursery school right on through 
the years the modern American ideal is to 
be one of the group, well-adjusted, well- 
rounded, cooperative, part of the team, and 
above all, normal. More normal, in fact, 
than anyone else. Whyte doesn’t paint a 
picture of his organization man, he etches 
it in acid. His portrait is photographic, as 


objective, as calmly clinical, as a medical 
diagnosis. He does not disapprove of co- 
operating, he’s for ‘‘human relations’’, but 
he warns against confusing the means with 
the end. Cooperate, yes, but to accomplish 
some definite goal. Adjust if and when 
necessary, but not just for the sake of ad- 
justment. 

He condemns the new Social Ethic as 
being redundant, premature, delusory, 
static, and self-destructive. For instance, 
he feels that ‘‘held up as the end-all of or- 
ganization leadership, the skills of human 
relations easily tempt the new administra- 
tor into the practice of a tyranny more 
subtle and more pervasive than that which 
he means to supplant. No one wants to see 
the old authoritarian return, but at least it 
could be said of him that what he wanted 
primarily from you was your sweat. The 
new man wants your soul.”’ 

Personnel men will want to read and 
ponder his chapters on the training of or- 
ganization man, and on the testing of 
organization man, especially. Since he gives 
specific instructions on how to cheat on 
personality tests, anyone administering 
them had better read the book. 

The most cheering thing about The 
Organization Man is not the constructive 
suggestions-at the end of the book, though 
they are very helpful, but the fact that an 
editor of Fortune could write it: that there 
is in the world of big business at least one 
man left who is still sufficiently rough-hewn 
to speak out. 

Dorothy Bonnell 


Arg You Listentnc? By Ralph G. Nichols 
and Leonard A. Stevens. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., New York, 1957. 


235 pp. $3.75. 
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‘Listening is something you either do 
or don’t do, we hear people say. A course 
in it seems no more feasible than a course in 
breathing or walking. We are continually 
asked, ‘What do you do to teach listen- 
ing?’ "’ I confess that I had the same ques- 
tion in mind when I opened up this book; 
that I wondered how anyone could find 
enough to say about listening to fill a book. 
I no longer wonder; the authors have done 
it and I find it fascinating. It is a book that 
I want to go over again more studiously. 
For the business reader, perhaps the first 
six chapters might have been condensed. 

Every chapter is rich in incident and 
example to illustrate the authors’ points. 
For instance, under the subheading “‘Lis- 
tening Irons Out Problems’’, where there is 
some discussion of nondirective listening, 
the story is told of an Indiana firm which 
has improved labor-management relations 
by systematic listening. 

‘“ “We used to meet with union repre- 
sentatives only when there was a need for a 
meeting,’ said an official of this firm. 
‘Those meetings were only called for a 
reason, and the reason usually meant there 
was trouble. A couple of years ago, we 
decided to ask the union representatives to 
meet with us regularly, reason or no reason. 
Today we have an informal get-together 
about once a week. Often there is nothing 
specific on the agenda. We only sit and talk. 
I think that in these relaxed meetings 
we've learned to listen to each other. If 
there’s a problem on the horizon it gets 
aired by one party or the other. More times 
than not these problems seem to disappear 
as we talk. And they're the kind of prob- 
lems that used to grow into grievances. 
Now, I think we've only had one grievance 
in about eighteen months.’ " 

If that illustrates good management 
rather than good listening, be assured that 
there are plenty of specific suggestions for 
listening better, with and without taking 
notes. 


H. M. T. 


ADDRESSES ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS: 1957 
Series. Edited by Hann, Hill and Riegel. 
The Publications Distribution Service, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 1957. 
81g x 11, paper covered, some 180 pages, 
$3.50. 


These are 14 papers presented at meet- 
ings of business managers in four Michigan 
cities during the 1956-1957 season. The 
meetings were conducted by the Bureau of 
Industrial Relations of the University of 
Michigan. The audiences had chosen the 
topics to be presented, which included the 
formulation of personnel policies, the posi- 
tive motivation of employees, executive 
development and compensation, and the 
selection of supervisors. The speakers in- 
cluded representatives from the Standard 
Oil Company (Indiana), Thompson Prod- 
ucts, Delco-Remy Division of General 
Motors, Procter and Gamble, General 
Foods, Fisher Body Division of General 
Motors, and Ford Motor Company among 
others. Each talk is followed by transcribed 
questions and answers, which in most 
instances constitute almost a half of the 
total contribution; the questions bring out 
many interesting points. An excellent book 
for personnel managers who want to know 
how others handle the selection and devel- 
opment of supervisors (three papers), 
performance appraisals, the compensation 
of executives, and so on. 


H. M. T. 


LABOR AND THE SUPREME Court. By Albion 
G. Taylor. Lithoprinted by Braun-Brum- 
field, Inc. Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1957. 
Paper-covered, 178 pp. Available from the 
author, at College of William and Mary, 
Williamburg, Virginia, at $2.00. 


Even the personnel man who is not 
particularly interested in the legal aspects 
of labor-management relations will find 
this book enjoyable. ‘‘Each chapter,’’ says 
the author, ‘‘follows the general pattern of 
presenting in chronological order the sub- 
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stance of the leading cases on a particular 
major topic, such as boycotting. Thus the 
reader is provided with an historical know]- 
edge of the legislative and judicial thinking 
which had led up to the contemporary 
position of the Supreme Court on particular 
forms of behavior in the realm of industrial 
relations. Out of many lengthy cases, the 
salient, vital and interesting statements of 
individual justices have been drawn, while 
the author has intermingled his analysis, 
comments and summaries."’ Among the 
subjects covered in eleven chapters are 
Labor-Management Contracts, The Right 
to Strike, Picketing and the Thornhill 
Doctrine, Featherbedding, Discrimination 
in Employment Practices. I know a good 
deal more about the legal view of Feather- 
bedding than I knew before. 

H. M. T. 


How to Enjoy Work anp Get More Fun 
out oF Lirgz. By O. A. Battista. Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J., 1957. 


229 pages. $4.95 


This is a book for “‘popular’’ consump- 
tion; definitely not for sophisticates who 
are well satisfied with their business and 
social lives. A friend of mine looked it over 
and called it trite. I know what he means; 
it dresses up a lot of oft-stated ideas in new 


garb and presents a number of familiar 
quotations. Nevertheless, I enjoyed it and 
hope I have retained a few suggestions to 
use. 

The table of contents is like none I've 
seen before. The main ideas of each chapter 
are listed under the chapter headings, with 
a page number for each. You could get much 
out of the book by reading the Contents 
carefully, plus the ‘capsule form’’ summary 
of each chapter, plus the “‘statements by 
prominent Americans on how to enjoy 
work”’ which are picked out of the text 
and repeated in chapter 18. There is also an 
index. Among chapter headings are: How 
to develop a positive work-attitude, How 
to determine your work-capacity, How 
organization can help you enjoy work, 
How to handle ideas, How to fight fatigue. 

The author may seem rather opin- 
ionated, rather sure that his way is right. 
Take a hot tub bath, not a shower, one 
night a week. One night a week, go to bed 
at a set early hour and let nothing interfere. 
Take frequent cat-naps (something I never 
could). Personally, I've given up the idea 
of ever becoming a ball of fire. But a book 
like this reminds that practically anyone 
can do better and get more out of life and 
work. Do you have people who need help 
of that kind? 

H. M. T. 


ON OTHER MAGAZINE MENUS 


Human Retations: Boon or Boctie? By 
Donald R. Schoen in the November- 
December Harvard Business Review; 7 pages. 
The unabridged dictionary defines “‘bogle’’ 
as a goblin, specter, frightful phantom, 
which gives you the idea. The author asks, 
““Would we be better off if we cast aside 
these newfangled notions of ‘communi- 
cation,’ ‘participation,’ ‘listening,’ ‘group 
dynamics,’ and ‘development of social 
skills’ and returned to the fundamental 
emphasis on ‘the home,’ ‘the church,’ ‘the 
lessons of experience,’ ‘self-discipline,’ 


and ‘individual initiative and responsibil- 
ity’ of an earlier day?"’ He says it is ‘‘clearly 
nonsense’’ that the administrator must 
first and above all listen to other people. He 
points out that complete self-understanding 
is impossible, and that undue preoccupation 
with self-analysis is unhealthy. In the same 
issue: ‘‘Nurturing High-Talent Manpower”’ 
by Marvin Bower. 





Wen Presipents Decipe. By Kenneth 
Henry, executive methods editor, in the 
November issue of Dun’s Review and Modern 
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Industry. This is the first of three articles in 
the issue under the heading ‘‘Problems of 
Top Management."’ Some eight pages. It is 
reported that two-thirds of the 111 presi- 
dents who were questioned say that the 
hardest decisions they have to make involve 
people; more than a fourth of this group 
mentioned specifically the problems of exec- 
utive selection, promotion, demotion and 
discharge as the most difficult of all. Presi- 
dents were asked to rank the types of deci- 
sions which they as chief executives consider 
most important. A table shows that the 
selection of key executives was mentioned 
more often than any other matter. First 
place was given to corporate policy, but the 
executive selection was a close runner-up 
even for that position. The other two 
articles in the group are headed “‘Getting 
the Facts You Need for Decision’’ and ‘Are 
You Over-Organized?”’ 





Setr-GrowTH Provipes Base ror G.E.'s 
Executive DeveLopMent. By Harold F. 
Smiddy, vice president, management con- 
sultation services, General Electric Com- 
pany, in the November American Business, 
about five pages. Mr. Smiddy says G.E. has 
no ‘‘program’’ of manager development and 
doesn’t want one. The company has an 
‘‘approach"’ for manager development; he 
says the difference is significant. The article 
tells about G.E.’s managerial climate, man- 
power planning, manager education. In the 
same issue: “Motivating the Management 
Team”’ by T. Russ Hill. 





PropucTiviTy AND INCENTIVE Pay. By 
Nicholas L. A. Martucci, division of per- 
sonnel administration, National Industrial 
Conference Board, in the October issue of 
the Board's Management Record; about 9 
pages. The author tells how The Pfaudler 
Company has been operating its Rochester, 
New York, division under the Scanlon Plan 
for almost six years. 


Curistmas Is ror Kips. By Bernard L. 
Asbel; five pages in the November Ad- 
vertiser's Digest (415 N. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 10), condensed from Commerce, 1 
North LaSalle St., Chicago 2. Two subtitles 
give the idea: ‘How to end your Christmas 
party troubles’ and “‘They [the kids] are 
leading the trend away from alcohol and 
problems at company celebrations.’’ Mr. 
Asbel says that the number of firms who 
play host to their employees’ children, in 
lieu of the spirited Christmas party for 
adults, is growing each year. The affairs are 
promoted by the personnel office, but usu- 
ally organized and run by an employee club, 
athletic association, credit union, or other 
employee agency. Several personnel direc- 
tors are quoted in favor of the idea; proce- 
dures are outlined. 

Do We OVERLOOK THE Puysicat ASPECTS OF 
Work? An editorial by Julius E. Eitington, 
assistant editor, in the September—October 
Personnel Administration, 5506 Connecticut 
Ave., Washington 15, D. C. The editorial 
introduces the subject of three articles in 
the issue, one of which is ‘‘Good Lighting 
—A Must in Good Personnel Practice,’ by 
J. L. Tugman. Another is ‘‘The Physical 
Environment and Motivation,”’ by T. M. 
Higham, a British industrial psychologist. 
The magazine is published by The Society 
for Personnel Administration at the address 
given above. 





Booxs THat CHANGED THE Wor LD. A review 
in The Executive by Robert B. Downs of an 
American Library Association book of that 
title lists sixteen works which have had a 
profound effect on men’s thinking. The 32- 
page magazine is made up entirely of book 
reviews and abstracts of current talks and 
periodical articles. The sub-title of the 
magazine is ‘A Guide to Reading for Top 
Management.’’ The Executive is published 
monthly by Baker Library, Harvard Uni- 
versity Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration (Boston 63, Mass.) at $5 per 
year. 





Personnel Research 


Reviewed by Margaret W. Moore, Ph.D. 


FAKING ON THE RosENzwEIG PicrureE- 
Frustration Stupy. By A. B. Silverstein, 
New York University. Journal of Applied 
Psychology, Vol. 41, No. 3, June, 1957, 
192-194. 


There is abundant evidence that person- 
ality inventories can be faked. There are 
also indications that some subjects can 
manipulate their responses to projective 
techniques like the Rorschach or the TAT 
so as to vary the resulting personality 
pictures. 

This study dealt with faking on another 
projective technique, the Rosenzweig Pic- 
ture Frustration Study. The subjects were 
42 male college students. The P-F Study was 
given to the group under three sets of in- 
structions. All subjects took the test first 
with the standard instructions which 
appear on the booklet. Immediately after- 
wards half of the group took it with in- 
structions to ‘‘make the very best impres- 
sion’’ of their personalities; and half were 
told to “‘make the very worst impression’’ 
of their personalities. On the third adminis- 
tration the instructions were reversed. Each 
student took the P-F Study under all three 
sets of instructions. 

When the test records were scored, 
results for the three sets of instructions were 
compared. There were marked changes in 
almost all of the scoring categories under 
both ‘‘best impression”’ and ‘‘worst impres- 
sion’’ instructions. The scoring categories 
which deal with the type of frustration re- 
action were found to be somewhat more 
resistant to conscious manipulation than 
those which deal with the direction of the 
aggression, i.e., onto the environment, or 
inward upon themselves. When the sub- 
jects attempted to make a bad impression 
their scores changed more than when they 
attempted to make a good impression. This 
may be because under standard conditions 


the subject is consciously or unconsciously 
trying to make a good impression. 

The ease with which the subjects were 
able to alter their scores suggests the need 
for caution in the use of the P-F Study in 
cases where for some reason the subject 
might have a strong desire to make a good 
or a bad impression of his personality. 


Vauipity Stupies oF A PRoverBs PERSON- 
auity Test. By Bernard Bass, Louisiana 
State University. Journal of Applied Psy- 
chology. Vol. 41, No. 3, June, 1957, 158-160. 


This author'has previously reported on 
a proverbs check list which he devised. The 
subjects were asked to accept or reject 
proverbs in a list which covered thirteen 
needs such as material comfort, sex, harm 
avoidance, and aggression. In an analysis 
based on 400 examinees, three factors 
emerged: (1) conventional mores, (2) hos- 
tility, and (3) fear of failure. On the basis 
of this analysis, new scales of thirty items 
each were devised which would give 
measures for the three factors. 

This article reports the validity studies 
that the author has now been able to carry 
out. Twenty samples were studied which 
included salesmen, factory supervisors, 
school teachers, penitentiary inmates, 
marines, college students, student nurses, 
and high school students. The author ex- 
pected salesmen, for example, to be more 
conforming and less hostile than other 
occupational groups. On the other hand he 
thought that penitentiary prisoners would 
be more hostile and less conforming than 
average. Tables are given comparing various 
groups on the three scales, and the differ- 
ences in most cases were found to be statis- 
tically significant. He concludes that the 
educational and occupational group differ- 
ences that he found tend to confirm his 
supposition that the three scales do measure 
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conventional mores, hostility and fear of 
failure. 


ConriictinG Principtes tv Man-MacuINng 
System Desicn. By Thornton B. Roby, 
Tufts University and John T. Lanzetta, 
University of Delaware. Journal of Applied 
Psychology, Vol. 41, No. 3, June, 1957, 170- 


> 
175. 


This experiment is a complicated one, 
but certainly no more involved than the 
operating techniques which must be worked 
out for complex man-machine systems 
which are used in ships, multi-engine planes 
and certain manufacturing processes. When 
the system becomes so complicated that it 
is no longer possible for a single individual 
to monitor the instrument dials, how to 
organize a team of individuals to do this 
becomes the problem. In some systems the 
same person may serve as an operator, or 
control agent, and also as an observer for 
himself and other control agents. 

Previous experiments had indicated 
that the more “‘autonomy”’ in the system 
the better performance. In other words, a 
system in which the individual, who needs 
certain information for making control 
actions, is himself the primary source of 
that information. A system set up on the 
“autonomy” principle might violate the 
principle of ‘‘load balancing’’, which would 
emphasize distributing the work as evenly 
as possible. 


This study was carried out at the 
Lackland Air Force Base in Texas. The 
equipment consisted of three parts: 

(1) the displays, or 6 simulated instru- 
ment dials; 

(2) the controls, or 6 control switches 
made to look like aircraft controls; and 

(3) a communication system of levers 
and signal lights between the three booths. 

Three Air Force basic trainees were 
used as subjects at any one time and a 
fixed set of 18 instrument changes were re- 
peated under various conditions of struc- 
tures, sessions and loads. Tables of control 
errors are given under differing conditions. 

The experiment is considered as illustra- 
tive of certain aspects of system design 
rather than as a ‘‘definitive treatment of the 
problem.’” Under the conditions studied 
here, both load balancing and autonomy 
were found to be effective principles. How- 
ever, over the range investigated, autonomy 
was much more critical than load balancing. 
The authors point out that there may be 
other conflicting principles like homoge- 
neity of individual work assignments which 
might be found to be valid and important. 
An experiment which investigated the 
effects of one principle and neglected others 
might come to very misleading conclusions. 
The chief contribution of this article seems 
to be the emphasis which is placed on the 
need for investigating conflicting organi- 
zational principles as they are related to 
each other. 


Across the Editor's Desk 


Gleanings by Dorothy Bonnell 


With the Local Personnel Associations 





Tue NorTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER OF 
THE AMERICAN Society OF TRAINING Dr- 
RECTORS participated in the 6th Western 
Regional Conference in San Francisco in 
October. The two-day program was de- 


voted to determining training needs and 
methods for serving those needs. On the 
opening day special emphasis was placed on 
the problems and needs of industry, business 
and government and the known means of 
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satisfying them. The second day, the 
mechanics of satisfying the needs through 
research and professional development were 
explored. 

The chapter is working to put on a 
series of television shows on work simplifi- 
cation. Two years ago one of the members, 
Chuck Ebeling, saw a TV program which 
gave him the idea of presenting a program 
covering some phase of industrial engineer- 
ing. He contacted several Bay Area leaders 
in industrial engineering, and a chapter 
member, Professor Keachie of the Uni- 
versity of California, responded favorably. 
A program on work simplification was sub- 
sequently broadcast over station KQED last 
September. Response to the September 
broadcast was so enthusiastic that the 
station management favored presenting a 
series of programs on industrial engineering. 
The production of an entire series is a 
monumental task, and Chuck found it ad- 
visable to bring together a staff of men to 

develop and present the series. 

: The series will be a practical, instruc- 
tive and coordinated set of 12 to 15 half- 
hour programs designed to be of service to 
the industrial community of the Bay Area. 
KQED management is bearing the broad- 
casting expense, but the men developing the 
series are contributing not only their time, 
but the resources of their firms in procuring 
props and materials for presentations. 

The NCTD Bulletin reports that a home 
grown insurance company played host to 
the chapter for the September meeting. 
Firemen’s Fund educational director, Her- 
man Keck, aided by a corps of happy as- 
sistants, showed off their new home. They 
dined and wined the group and showed a 
film, “‘Success Story’’ in their modern as- 
sembly and class room. Many training 
directors wistfully viewed the modern 
quarters, commenting on the electrically 
manipulated projection screens, black-out 
curtains that still leave most conference 
rooms out of date, and other elements that 
assist in making an employee development 


program a success through follow-up and 
integration of the program at all levels. 





Tue Denver Personne Cuuvs held its 
Fall Conference at Estes Park on Friday the 
13th of September, starting off in a flurry of 
snow. Chris Cugas, of The General Plant 
Protection Company, opened the con- 
ference with a demonstration of the Poly- 
graph and its use in personnel work. Jim 
Burchard followed with a discussion of con- 
ference leadership, illustrating his ideas by 
using the incident process. Burchard is 
manager of the loan department of In- 
dustrial Federal Savings. The position of 
personnel in business organizations was con- 
sidered on Saturday afternoon. Mrs. Mar- 
garet Seligson presided. Lee Henderson 
spoke at the final session on ‘‘New Denver 
Personnel.’’ Henderson is with the Denver 
Chamber of Commerce. 

The Personnel Program in Review was 
the subject for the October meeting of the 
Club. Moderator was Vance Knight, of the 


Continental Oil Company. Panels members 
were T. H. Cutler, University of Denver; 
Harry Engstrom, Mt. States Tel. and Tel. 
Company; Leota Pekrul, University of 
Colorado Medical Center. 


Tue Paciric NortHwest PERsONNEL 
MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION Carries two 
articles of interest in the October issue of 
Personnel Panorama. Joseph J. Morrow, di- 
rector of personnel relations, Pitney-Bowes, 
Inc., Stamford, Connecticut, in discussing 
‘Employment on Merit,’ says that inte- 
grating minority group workers into any 
business or industry is always a distinctly 
individual process, because no two problems 
involving human _ relations—particularly 
when complicated by racial considerations 
—are ever quite the same, and can’t be 
handled in exactly the same way. 

The victim of prejudice with whom we 
are most concerned right now is, of course, 
the American Negro. With the generally 
more tolerant attitudes which have been 
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developing over the past fifty years, we can 
total up an amazing aggregate of progress 
toward the conquest of prejudice and its 
effects. The employment picture for Negroes 
has improved, particularly as the result of 
manpower shortages during two World 
Wars and the enlightened employment 
practices of companies like International 
Harvester, General Motors, General Cable 
Corporation, and Standard Oil of New 
Jersey. Department stores and banks in 
many leading cities are doing a creditable 
job in employing Negroes in skilled jobs. 
In some border cities between the North 
and South, Negroes are being employed by 
fire departments, by taxicab companies, and 
as streetcar motormen and conductors. 
Some professional and technical jobs have 
opened to Negroes in fields like engineering, 
accounting and chemistry, as well as white- 
collar jobs. All this sounds pretty good, yet 
it is only a beginning. 

Our businesses have much at stake. 
They must do their part in upholding the 
decent and fair principles which are the 
cornerstone of our freedoms. There are many 
ways in which industries can and should 
take their share of moral leadership in our 
communities, but one of the best ways is to 
employ those who come to its doors fairly 
and objectively on the basis of qualifications 
rather than color. 

“You Can Take No One’s Word for 
This’’ is the title of an article by Leonard E. 
Read, president of the Foundation for 
Economic Education, Inc., Irvington-on- 
Hudson, New York. No person can reform 
another. Disparagement of others only 
worsens matters, he says. With the re- 
jection of reforming others and with a taboo 
on damning the shortcomings of one’s 
adversaries, there remains the one and only 
important task. It is that of presenting the 
positive, of acquiring, as nearly as possible, 
a superb competency in understanding, 
interpreting and explaining the free market, 
private property, limited-government ideas 
and ideals, and the moral principles which 
underlie this philosophy. 


Tue PErsONNEL AND INDUsTRIAL RELA- 
tions AssociaTION of Los Angeles heard 
Fred Smith, of Fred Smith Associates, 
Cincinnati, speak on ‘‘Quarterbacking the 
Management Team’’ at the October meet- 
ing. His talk was a rich mixture of anecdotes 
and solid principles of executive leadership 
to chart modern management. Guy D. 
Tester, personnel manager, Knott's Berry 
Farm, and Clarence Eliason, Jr., director of 
Personnel Relations, CBS, Hollywood, have 
been elected to PIRA’s Board of Directors 
to fill unexpired terms. A brief report on 
keeping up with the ‘Right to Work”’ laws 
in California appeared in the October 
PIRAscope. Indicating the growing grass- 
roots sentiment in the state, according to 
the report, the Trinity County Board of 
Supervisors became the third in California 
to pass a right-to-work ordinance. How- 
ever, further court action may be taken be- 
cause one of the other ordinances has been 
declared unconstitutional by a lower court, 
and the other ruled to be without effect in 
incorporated areas. Palm Springs, last 
November became the first California city to 
adopt such an ordinance, but it has been 
ruled invalid in the Superior Court. 


THe New York Personne, MANnaGe- 
MENT AssocrATION had a lively meeting in 
September when Thomas Spates, professor 
emeritus of personnel administration at 
Yale, spoke on the ‘‘Silence of the Personnel 
Profession."’ He said that if the public 
thinks of personnel men at all, it considers 
them definitely co-sponsoring the routine 
of more and more for less and less; encourag- 
ing compulsory unionism; aiding business 
leaders with the establishment and perpetu- 
ation of guaranteed annual increases. 
Lately, Spates declared, there have been 
attacks from people in high places on what 
the personnel profession is supposed to 
stand for. A professor of the Harvard Busi- 
ness School accuses us of developing a cult 
of human relations. He would downgrade 
our activities and reduce the importance 
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attached by academic circles to the teaching 
of personnel subjects. A theologian accuses 
the personnel profession of sponsoring con- 
formity. He claims that management de- 
velopment courses are going to make face- 
less robots of management people. Another 
accuses personnel people of dishonesty 
when some of us sponsor voluntary rather 
than compulsory unionism. The president 
of an educational institution claims that our 
programs are designed to kill the creative 
spirit in students who go into business. An 
associate editor of a national business 
magazine, whose book has been on the best- 
seller list for 29 weeks, heaps scorn on all of 
the fine things for which the profession 
stands. Considering public opinion and 
these attacks, Spates demanded, where is the 
voice of the personnel profession? He sug- 
gested that there should be a national per- 
sonnel association to speak to the public 
and answer criticism. We must, he said, de- 
velop the prestige of the profession, we 
must communicate with educators; we 
should contact Congress in connection with 
legislation affecting our principles. He con- 
cluded by saying that personnel administra- 
tion is the only function of management 
which deals solely with human values. We 
should answer our attackers and be clearly 
identified as fighting for the integrity and 
dignity of people as individuals at their 
place of work. 





THe Women’s PersoNNEL GROUP OF 
PuitapetpHia has recently published an 
attractive leaflet for distribution to po- 
tential members, describing the history and 
purpose of the group. As defined in the con- 
stitution, the purpose of the WPG is ‘‘to 
promote the interchange of experience 
among members in the personnel field; to 
present speakers and programs designed to 
broaden knowledge of women in personnel; 
to stimulate and encourage constructive 
changes in personnel techniques; to study, 
recommend and advance progressive legisla- 
tion affecting employers and employees.’’ 


There are monthly dinner meetings for the 
entire membership, and small luncheon 
meetings once a month for members work- 
ing in the same neighborhood. A news 
sheet is published, study groups are or- 
ganized as needed, a research committee 
conducts surveys, and workshops are held. 
Officers for 1957-58 are: Terry M. Kloster- 
man, Allstate Insurance Company, presi- 
dent; Mary H. McCaulley, Provident 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of Phila- 
delphia, vice president; Nancy E. Smedley, 
Frank H. Fleer Corporation, recording 
secretary; Virginia A. Herwegh, American 
Water Works Service Company, Inc., cor- 
responding secretary; and M. Dorothy 
MacPherson, Liberty Mutual Insurance 
Company, treasurer. 





THE PERsONNEL ASSOCIATION OF 
Greater Miami had a panel on workmen's 
compensation laws at the October meeting. 
The medical point of view was represented 
by Dr. Herman Boughton, the legal by 
Edwin H. Underwood Jr., and the industrial 
by James O. Hutchison. In announcing the 
meeting, president Joseph L. Delaney 
pointed out that although radically differ- 
ent, our present Workmen’s Compensation 
laws are an outgrowth of the old em- 
ployers’ liability laws. Every employer is 
made aware of the increasingly high costs of 
industrial accidents. His premium charges 
for insurance coverage present a graphic 
picture of ‘‘Safety Operation.’’ However, 
the Workmen's Compensation Act is his 
legislative guide to 1) required coverage, 
2) types of accidents and injuries which are 
compensable and 3) limitations and obliga- 
tions of both employer and employee. 

According to most reliable sources, 
Delaney continued, the first successful 
workmen’s compensation state law was 
enacted in Washington in 1911. There were 
other earlier attempts such as in Maryland 
in 1902; however, this was later declared 
unconstitutional. The Florida law, he re- 
minded Association members, was enacted 
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in 1935. Since then numerous amendments 
have been added. The most recent major 
amendments were in 1953 and in 1955. 

At a recent meeting handsome wall 
plaques were presented to four past presi- 
dents of the Association in appreciation of 


their work on behalf of the group. Those 
receiving the award were Paul A. Clifford, 
Food Fair Stores Inc., James O. Hutchison, 
Florida Power and Light Company; Isabel 
S. Jeffrey, Burdine’s Inc., and William F. 
Furr, Lindsley Lumber Company. 


Attending the Conferences and Courses 





Tue LirELonGc LEARNING, Or extension, 
division of the University of California at 
Los Angeles offers an engineering and 
management course January 27—February 6 
on the Los Angeles Campus of the Uni- 
versity of California. The price is $350, in- 
cluding all texts and classroom materiais, 
ten luncheons and two dinners. The goal is 
to prepare individuals for more effective 
design, installation, and administration of 
systems; coordinating men, materials, ma- 
chines, and money. Instruction in automa- 
tion, industrial statistical methods, elec- 
tronic data processing, and industrial 
operations research is offered, as well as 
principles and methods of traditional in- 
dustrial engineering and of management. 
The variety of courses available enables the 
participant to select those which will help 
him improve current job performance, pre- 
pare for a new assignment, or supplement 
training received in company programs. 
General lectures are presented at lunch and 
at two dinners. There is a public speaking 
voice laboratory, as well as a short course in 
public speaking, plus four regular instruc- 
tional periods each day. Additional infor- 
mation may be obtained from Edward P. 
Coleman, College of Engineering, Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles 24. 





A CONFERENCE ON THE ARBITRATION 
or Inpustr1AL Disputes was sponsored by 
the Society for the Advancement of Manage- 
ment, Cincinnati Chapter, and the College of 
Business Administration, University of 
Cincinnati, in cooperation with the Ameri- 
can Arbitration Association on November 
14-15. Joseph F. Finnegan, director, Federal 


Mediation and Conciliation Service, spoke 
at the dinner. His subject was, ‘‘The 
Government's Role in Labor-Management 
Disputes.'’ The speaker at the luncheon was 
Joseph Murphy, vice president of the 
American Arbitration Association. Charles 
Taft spoke at the luncheon meeting on the 
second day of the conference. He is the 
mayor of Cincinnati. Considered at the con- 
ference were: the scope and function of 
arbitration in labor-management relations; 
labor arbitration and the law; preparing a 
case for arbitration; conduct of the hearing; 
seniority and ability; discipline and dis- 
charge; job evaluations and wage incentive. 
The conference closed with the dramatiza- 
tion of an arbitration case. 


FirTy-NINE DirrFeRENT Ways oF Im- 
PARTING INFORMATION TO EMPLOYEES were 
ticked off by a group of industrial editors in 
a brainstorming session at the University 
of Wisconsin. The 23 editors met in a com- 
munications workshop sponsored by the 
Management Institute of the UW Extension 
Division in October. They came up with the 
following ideas; house organs, billboards, 
reading racks, letters, speeches, newspapers, 
public speeches, meetings of employees and 
supervisors, payroll stuffers, direct contact, 
recreation activities, banquets, service 
awards, trips, movies, signs, open houses, 
radio and television, manuals and hand- 
books, contests, scholarships, coffee cups, 
post cards, company tours, and so on. 

Several of these were then individually 
analyzed in smaller buzz groups, which de- 
veloped ways of implementing the ideas. 
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One group on manuals and booklets decided 
on a publication that would best serve the 
interests of the company and the new em- 
ployees. It would serve as a ‘‘company 
Bible.’’ Here’s what was recommended: a 
looseleaf binder; the use of an index; 
alphabetical listing of material throughout; 
illustration and the use of color; an ap- 
pendix on wages, benefits, and social 
security; pockets or flaps on the covers; a 
questionnaire form in the back for employee 
response to the booklet and the company 
ideas it contains; pocket size. The entire 
operation—brainstorming, picking the best 
ideas, buzz groups, and analysis of indi- 
vidual media—took only twenty-five min- 
utes. This session, conducted by Donald L. 
Kirkpatrick of the University, was only one 
phase of the two-day seminar. Other pro- 


grams-in the workshop included: ‘Creating 
and Carrying Out an Effective Publications 
Policy,’ with Charles J. Morse leading the 
discussion. Morse is the manager of publi- 
cations of the Peoples Gas Light and Coke 
Company, Chicago. ‘New Trends in Photo 
Journalism’’ a workshop conducted by 
George S. Bush, of the University of Min- 
nesota School of Journalism. “Horizons in 
Industrial Editing,’’ a talk by Alfred E. 
Greco, editor of the ‘Pullman News,” 
The Pullman Company, Chicago. ‘‘Getting 
the Most Out of Your Production Dollar,"’ 
with Otto M. Forkert, graphic arts con- 
sultant, Chicago, the discussion leader. 
“Effective Communication Techniques,”’ 
led by Donald L. Kirkpatrick, assistant di- 
rector of Management Institute, The Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 


Glancing at the New Publications 





Union MEMBERSHIP IN THE UNITED 
States has more than doubled since before 
World War II, but organized labor's 
numerical strength remains concentrated in 
a few eastern and midwestern states, ac- 
cording to a study published by the Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research. The 
study, made by Leo Troy of the National 
Bureau's staff, presents a detailed account 
of the distribution of union membership 
among the states in the years 1939 and 1953. 
The National Bureau of Economic Research 
is a nonprofit institution founded in 1920 
for scientific research into economic life. 

This report continues the studies of 
union membership begun in the early 1920's 
by Dr. Leo Wolman, professor of Economics 
at Columbia University and member of the 
research staff of the National Bureau of 
Economic Research. This first scientific 
effort to analyze union strength by states, 
Mr. Troy explains, was undertaken to fill 
‘‘a noticeable gap in the statistics relating 
to American unions.”’ 

Mr. Troy found that during the vast 
growth of unions in the fourteen-year 


period, ten states accounted for a majority 
of union membership. In fact, the concen- 
tration increased from 64% in 1939 to 67% 
in 1953. The top ten in 1953 were New 
York, Pennsylvania, California, Illinois, 
Ohio, Michigan, New Jersey, Indiana, 
Massachusetts, and Missouri. Indiana had 
joined the top ten and Wisconsin had 
dropped to eleventh place since 1939. The 
country’s total union membership grew 
from 6,500,000 iN 1939 tO 16,200,000 in 
1953. The ten leading states accounted for 
nearly 7,000,000 of the new members. New 
York had more than 2,000,000 union 
members by 1953, and the next five states 
counted more than 1,000,000 each. 

In percentage organized, however, 
Washington ranked first; 53% of its non- 
agricultural workers were organized in 
1953. The least unionized was North Caro- 
lina, with 8%. New York's union members, 
the greatest in absolute numbers, accounted 
for 34% of the state’s nonagricultural 
working force. The national average was 
just under 33%. 

Nationally the center of gravity of 
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union membership moved westward from 
the Middle Atlantic to the East North 
Central states. In 1939 the Middle Atlantic 
region accounted for 29% of total member- 
ship in the country, and the East North 
Central for 25%. By 1953, the share of Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and Wisconsin 
had risen to 28%, while that of New York, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania declined to 
26%. This geographic shift corresponded 
with a parallel sectional movement in 
manufacturing employment and the growth 
of unionism in manufacturing. 

Mr. Troy found that nine unions were 
responsible for more than half the increase 
in membership. These were the Automobile 
Workers (CIO), Teamsters, Steelworkers, 
Machinists, Carpenters, Electrical Workers 
(AFL), the Hotel, Restaurant and Bar- 
tenders Union, and the Ladies Garment 
Workers. Further, in the states that ac- 
counted for a majority of the national gain, 
these unions claimed an even greater share 
of the aggregate increase. 

Where metals industries represent a 
large proportion of total employment, the 
extent of organization is high. Where tex- 
tiles or chemicals are important, the state 
usually ranks lower in the degree of organi- 
zation. Mr. Troy found some departures 
from this pattern, however. Regional differ- 
ences in the growth of unionism by industry 
also govern the extent of organization. This 
is apparent, for example, when Massachu- 
setts and Rhode Island are compared with 
the Carolinas and Georgia. In all these 
states, textile manufacturing is an im- 
portant source of employment. About 60% 
of the textile workers in Massachusetts 
were union members in 1953, as against 3% 
in Georgia and 6% and 7% respectively in 
North and South Carolina. The National 
Bureau of Economic Research is located at 
261 Madison Avenue, New York 16. 





Merit ScHOLARSHIPS FROM AMERICAN 
Busingss is the title of a new publication 
put out by the National Merit Scholarship 


Corporation, 1580 Sherman Avenue, Evans- 
ton, Illinois. The booklet describes the 
work of the corporation. According to the 
release about the booklet, the most inten- 
sive talent hunt in our nation’s history 
began October 22 with the testing of 300,000 
senior students in 14,000 high schools. The 
examination, called the ‘‘Scholarship Quali- 
fying Test,’ is the first hurdle in the 1958 
National Merit Scholarship Program. More 
than $4 million in Merit Scholarships, 
including those granted by some 70 business 
and industrial companies, were at stake. 

The nationwide competition is con- 
ducted by the National Merit Scholarship 
Corporation on behalf of companies, foun- 
dations, professional societies, and even 
individuals who sponsor the awards. Merit 
Scholarships are named after the companies 
and other private groups that provide them, 
the largest sponsor being the Sears-Roebuck 
Foundation, which awards 100 of these 
scholarships annually at a total investment 
of $500,000. The sponsoring organizations 
include such nationally known names as 
International Business Machines, National 
Distillers and Chemical Corporation, F. W. 
Woolworth Co., Pittsburgh Plate Glass, 
McGraw-Hill, B. F. Goodrich, Time In- 
corporated, Gulf Oil, and many others. 

A Merit Scholarship provides its 
winner with the funds he needs to attend 
the college of his choice for four years. 
Family resources, summer earnings of the 
student, and college costs are all considered 
in determining the amount that accom- 
panies each award. The grants to the Merit 
Scholars vary from a minimum honorary 
award of $100 a year for the four college 
years to over $2,000 a year in cases of great 
need. The average student's stipend is about 
$650 a year. 

Each Merit Scholar selects the ac- 
credited college he prefers to attend. Since 
tuition does not cover the actual cost of 
educating a student, each Merit Scholarship 
includes an educational supplement for the 
college to help it defray its costs in edu- 
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cating the Merit Scholar. The National 
Merit Scholarship Program was begun in 
1955, based on grants of $20 million from 
the Ford Foundation and $500 thousand 
from the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York. The program's nationwide search for 
students of high potential makes it possible 
for companies to devote their scholarship 
funds entirely to able students and colleges 
and avoid the overhead costs of holding 
separate competitions. About 1,400 Merit 
Scholars selected in the 1956 and 1957 
programs are now in college. 





THe ANNUAL REPORT OF THE INSTITUTE 
oF PERsONNEL MANAGEMENT, located at 80 
Fetter Lane, London, EC4, gives a good 
idea of the work of this Institute which was 
founded in 1913. It’s aim is to encourage and 
assist the development of personnel manage- 
ment in Great Britain by spreading knowl- 
edge about those principles and techniques 
which it believes will develop better rela- 
tions within industry, and by undertaking 
research to this end; seeking to establish 
and maintain through training and other 
services a high standard of qualification 
among personnel officers. 

The majority of the Institute's forty 
branches and groups hold meetings each 
month. The Institute publishes a quarterly 
Journal, with a circulation of 5,400. A 
variety of pamphlets are also published. 
The Information Service of the Institute 
endeavors to provide a useful personal 
service to members by answering inquiries 
promptly, by undertaking surveys among a 
number of companies to collect details of 
good personnel management practice, and 


Looking Over the 


by putting members in touch with others 
with special knowledge on _ particular 
aspects of personnel management so that 
they may exchange information. 

The Institute is not itself a research 
body, but has continued to assist organiza- 
tions and individuals carrying out research 
projects, both by arranging introductions 
to firms and by discussing information col- 
lected. A National Conference, a joint con- 
ference with the Ministry of Labour, and 
regional conferences, are sponsored by the 
Institute. Short residential training courses 
are arranged, and the Institute sets an ex- 
amination for which last year there were 
seventy-one candidates. In this way the 
Institute helps to set and maintain certain 
professional standards—an arrangement 
very often used in England, where the 
Institute of Mechanical Engineering, for 
instance, fills a similar function. Finally, the 
Institute maintains an appointments service. 





Tue InstiruTte or Lasor anv In- 
DusTRIAL Rexations at the University of 
Illinois has recently published five new 
pamphlets in its reprint series. They are: 
The Union Business Agent Looks at Col- 
lective Bargaining, by Hjalmar Rosen and 
R. A. H. Rosen; Union-Management Rela- 
tions in Italy; by Ross Stagner; Labor Rela- 
tions in Postwar Germany, by William H. 
McPherson; The Meaning of Work in an 
Age of Automation, by Bernard Karsh; and 
Personality Variables and Role in a Union 
Business Agent Group, by Hjalmar Rosen 
and R. A. H. Rosen. The address of the 
Institute is 704 South Sixth Street, Cham- 
paign, Illinois. 


Employee Magazines 





Tue Nationat TV Avupience 1s Grt- 
TING AN INSIGHT INTO THE FIELD oF IN- 
DUSTRIAL JOURNALISM by way of a current 
Christopher Program, according to the 
International Council of Industrial Editors. 
Matthew B. Caffrey of Combustion Engi- 


neering, Inc., New York, and a member of 
the Council, has been appearing in a filmed 
interview with the Rev. James Keller, 
Director of the Christophers, on various TV 
stations around the country. 

Mr. Caffrey is the assistant editor of 
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The Flame, one of his company’s employee 
publications. The Flame is mailed to the 
homes of Combustion’s more than 2,000 
employees of the New York home office 
Combustion is a member of the House 
Magazine Institute. 

Asked about opportunities in the field 
of industrial journalism, Mr. Caffrey said 
that in his opinion employment opportuni- 
ties in the field are very good. “The field is 
always looking for good writing talent,”’ he 
said. ‘‘There are over 7,000 company publi- 
cations in this country with a total circula- 
tion approaching fifty millions.”’ 

Mr. Caffrey discussed the purposes of an 
industrial publication and how his company 
achieves them through a variety of articles 
in The Flame. He also discussed opportuni- 
ties in the field for teenagers and encouraged 
them to give some thought to this profes- 
sion, offering suggestions on how to enter. 

Mr. Caffrey concluded by stating the 
place occupied by the International Council 
of Industrial Editors in the industrial publi- 
cation field, and directed those in the TV 
audience where to write for information. 





EpucaTION Is THE THEME for the 
October issue of USS Westerners, published 
for the employees of Columbia-Geneva 
Steel Division and Columbia Iron Mining 
Company and their families. Rockwell 
Hereford is the manager of employee publi- 
cations with offices at 120 Montgomery 
St., San Francisco 6, California. Three un- 
usual modern schools of steel are pictured 
on the back cover. The feature article, called 
“The Whole Town's Talking About Edu- 
cation for Johnny,"’ pictures several differ- 
ent employees and their children, and car- 
ries extensive interviews with the families. 
Some of the questions answered by the 
parents in the article are: what do you 
think the average person can do to improve 
the school situation where he lives?; the 
cry all over the nation is for more and better 
teachers, do you think the problem as 
urgent as some people would have us be- 


lieve?; there is much talk lately about urging 
young people to stay in school, do you think 
this is good advice? 

An editorial titled ‘“‘Know Your 
Schools’’, by the president of the company, 
starts out, ‘‘I have long held that one of the 
most important civic activities for indi- 
viduals in industry is taking an active 
interest in local schools. As citizens, tax- 
payers, and most importantly as fathers and 
mothers or grandparents, we have a re- 
sponsibility in this regard.’’ This is a good 
theme which can be used well in many 
ways. 

A Serizs or Dexicutrut Ow Paint- 
INGS, including a colorful cover, brightens 
the fall number of The Lamp, published by 
the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey. 
The pictures are of Switzerland and illus- 
trate an article on a tour of the country by 
postal bus. In another piece, called ‘An 
Engineer Goes Abroad,"’ the experience of 
living and working in a foreign land, with 
all its new excitements and difficulties, is 
seen through the eyes of an International 
Petroleum employee and his family, now 
making their home in Cartagena, Colombia. 
Vivid photographs vitalize the text. This 
kind of article can be most helpful in a 
company which often must send employees 
abroad. 

Tue Rarttroap RETIREMENT Boarp 
RECREATIONAL AssociaTION publishes The 
All A-Board, a neat, four-page news sheet. 
Wide spacing between columns and well- 
arranged stories make the paper easy to 
read and attractive to look at. The Sep- 
tember—October issue announces that a new 
and expanded training and development 
policy has been adopted by the Board. The 
policy provides for employee and super- 
visory training as well as for executive de- 
velopment. The new training policy re- 
sulted from a series of recommendations 
submitted by the Task Force. The Task 
Force proposals were based on a year-long 
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study of the Board's training problems con- 
ducted by a special committee on super- 
visory training and morale. As required by 
the new policy, each of the Board's bureaus, 
offices, and regions is planning a long-range 
training program. The Railroad Retirement 
Board has headquarters at 844 N. Rush St., 
Chicago, Ill. Arthur A. Daitch is the editor 
of the All A-Board. 


AN INNOVATION THAT SpEEDs Work 
AND Cuts Cost is described in a short 
article in Texins, publication of Texas 
Instruments, Inc., Darleene White, editor. 
The brief item makes a good point, that 
training in work simplification pays off. 
The piece explains that two engineers in the 
transformer section are working ‘‘smarter, 
not harder,’’ because an innovation of 


theirs is saving hundreds of hours of process 
time and many dollars in equipment re- 
placement. The new process is clearly de- 
scribed, and illustrated with two photo- 


graphs. The conclusion: “‘Ken, who was 
enrolled in the first work simplification class 
at TI, and Lloyd, who attended another 
early class, have found there is no time 
limit for putting the methods they learned 
into action.’’ This piece seems to me 'to be 
a fine example of a way in which a company 
magazine can implement the work of the 
personnel department. A concrete example, 
giving figures in dollars and cents, of the 
practical value of a training program helps 
those now in training to apply their new 
knowledge, and should make all employees 
think their jobs over with an eye to im- 
provement. 


Money ts Funny, according to Ten J 
News, edited by Don Alexander for the em- 
ployees of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Kansas City. ‘Money is funny stuff. If you 
doubt it, you should talk to the Fed’s 
money department personnel and learn some 
of the strange and humorous circumstances 


they encounter when people are mixed with 
money.’’ A number of amusing incidents 
follow, bringing in the names of employees 
concerned. For instance: ‘‘Money turned in 
for redemption at Omaha once helped solve 
a murder case in Missouri. When Bob 
Cunningham, now personnel, was in the 
money department, a man brought in a 
considerable amount of national bank notes 
and gold certificates to be redeemed.”’ 
Sorry there isn’t room to quote the rest of 
the dramatic tale here. Again, ‘‘A burlap 
bag full of country lane landed at the 
Denver window some time ago, Hartley 
Hinton, department manager, recalls. A 
young couple had put their summer's 
earnings in one of two coal buckets, and 
then proceeded to burn the wrong bucket 
and throw the ashes on the road. No relief 
is granted by the Treasurer of the United 
States when currency is totally destroyed.”’ 





Tue ‘‘Wuy"’ or Recent ORGANIZATION 
Cuanoss is made clear in an article in Fleer 
Flashes, (Frank H. Fleer Corporation, 
Philadelphia, Betty Anne Rizzotte, editor) 
by Norman P. Hutson, president. He starts 
off informally, ‘‘Mention was made in the 
October Flashes of the changes in company 
officers. Those changes were a necessary 
preliminary to the changes in job assign- 
ments which are described in this issue. I'd 
like to tell you about the thinking in back 
of these changes. First, I'd like to explain 
a little bit about some general principles of 
business organization which apply to all 
corporations.’’ He goes on to do so, and 
then points out that he found he needed 
more time to think and plan ahead. The 
changes made provided this time, and also 
made it possible to train a number of the 
younger employees who will normally be 
the next generation of management. The 
message is friendly and easy to understand, 
and should help to smooth the way for the 
changes. This is a fine use of a company 
magazine 





HELP WANTED 


PersonNeL Practices Supervisor. An eight-year-old multi- 
plant, international company, already a leader in its field, is 
secking a man under 35 to assist Section Manager in corporate 
staff personnel department in the southeast. A minimum of 
five years personnel experience required. Corporation staff 
personnel experience desirable but not mandatory. Salary 
commensurate with experience. Send resume to Box 543. 


PeRsONNEL Spsciauist for Administrative and Technical work 
in Personnel Research. PhD or equivalent. Broad industrial 
personnel experience preferred. Added experience with quali- 
tative and/or sociometric techniques desirable. Salary open 
Will work in development division of personnel department 
of Sandia Corporation, engaged in research and development 
of nuclear weapons for the AEC. Write to Staff Employment 
Section 503, Sandia Corporation, Albuquerque, New Mexico 


POSITIONS WANTED 


INDUSTRIAL Retations: 8 years experience all phases, includ- 
ing union contract negotiations and administration, griev- 
ance procedure, employment, job evaluation, foreman train- 
ing. Multi-plant experience. BS Cornell, M.A. Age 33, 
married, two children. Salary $10,000. Reply Box 530 


PersoNNEL AssisTANT: I have a desire to move up from my 
present position and can offer four years of experience in most 
phases of industrial personnel work with a fully integrated 
company of 725. B.S. degree with graduate study, veteran, 
married, with diversified interests. Age 31. Best personal 
and business references. Reply Box 537. 


Have Speciatty: Will travel to assist workers not yet adapted 
to modern industrial conditions to develop into disciplined 
working force without all the growing pains. Adequate 


peripheral experience to carry office administrative tasks 
imported" staff. Now 
abroad. Available nearly anywhere after March 1958. Reply 


along with personnel and to handle 
Box 538. 


Lasor Revations: Practicing Attorney. Five years experi- 
ence in representing all major A. F. of L. unions and two 
major C.1.O. industrial unions. Extensive experience in con- 
tract negotiations, grievance procedure, and arbitration. 
LL.B. Degree, University of Oklahoma. 36 years of age, 
married and children. Desire position with a Company. 
Reply Box 540. 


PERSONNEL AND [NDusTRIAL Retations: Young college grad 
Cage 33) 
school plus 7 years diversified experience in all phases of 
labor relations, selection and placement, technical recruiting, 
safety, and personnel administration seeks position with 
future. Currently earning $9200. Will consider challenging 
position at $8000. minimum. Available with 1 month's 
notice to relocate anywhere. Complete resume on request. 
Reply Box 541. 


married, no children, with MBA and 1 year of law 


PeRsONNEL-INDUsTRIAL Revations: Experience in all phases 
including labor relations in large firm and direction of per- 
sonnel department in small company. B.S. and year of grad- 
uate study with outstanding scholastic, extra-curricular, and 
leadership record at major university. Prefer location in 
Southeast or East with expanding company. Age 36. Reply 
Box 542. 


PERSONNEL-INDUSTRIAL RetaTions Position: Six years of 
diversified experience at staff and supervisory level in Per- 
sonnel Division of large company. Experience in all phases of 
personnel administration including Labor Relations, Em- 
ployment, Safety, Job Evaluation and Salary Administration 
BS degree, age 36, salary $8,000. Resume upon request. 
Reply Box 544 


MANAGEMENT DEVELOPMENT AND TRAINING Director; Offers 
mature and original thinking to create the program you 
want, for results that meet your management-manpower and 
manager-performance objectives. Reply Box 545. 


Seek1NG Personne Position with increasing responsibility 
Experience in many phases of personnel: testing, clerical 
training, design of management development and appraisal 
program, recruitment, public relations, employment. Six 
years with large multiplant industry. Also six years teaching 
experience. Would like position with opportunity for ad- 
vancement in a growing company. Present position: adminis- 
trative assistant to personnel manager of plant with 6ooc 
employees. M.A. degree, age 36, willing to relocate. Resume 
and top references upon request. Reply Box 546 


Five Years Major Company EmpLoyMENT, management 
development, testing, grievance investigation, organization 
planning, training; part-time university instructor; pub- 
lished, fluent writer; 31, M.A., $7250 at present, staff or 
plant opportunity. Reply Box 547 


Advertisements will be accepted for this section at 50¢ a line for one insertion; 10% discount for two insertions; 
20% off for three insertions or more. PLEASE REPLY TO ADVERTISEMENTS by box numbers, Personnel 
Journal, P.O. Box 239, Swarthmore, Pa., unless another address is given in advertisement. 
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Amateur 


Psychologists 


There are too many amateur psy- 
chologists trying to use tests for diffi- 
cult measurements, such as the person- 
ality and other atteibutes of executives 
who are performing complex tasks. We 
think this is something to be done only 
by the professional peychologist. 


However, there are measures that 
can be satisfactorily made by anyone 
with common sense who will take the 
trouble to understand the instructions 
for the test he is using. This applies 
particularly to clerical employment 
where the principel menguses pertain to: 


Clerical Aptitude — 

Skill in Shorthand - 

Skill in Typing _ 

Intelligence or Problem Solving 
Ability 


Aptitude Test Service publishes tests 
developed in a commercial situation 
and applicable to theselection or place- 
ment of clerks wherever they may work. 
They are widely used and have amply 
justified their i) 





Of paramount importonce to industriel manages | 
ment and union leadership! 


TOWARD THE ¢ 
AUTOMATIC FACTORY 


by Charles R. Walker, Director, Yale Technology Project 


Here is a thoroughly documented view of 
what the future holds for equilibrium 
between technological and human forces. . 


This actua! case study is an intensive end 
revealing analysis of what happened 
when U.S. Steel took a giant-step toward. 
automation and opened the first contin- 
yous seamless pipe mill in the U.S.A. 
for the invertor — the realization of @ 
mechanical dream; 
For the finance committee of the Corporation 
— a major investment to meet competition; 
For the union — an as well oe 
menace, involving skills, living : 


and employment; 
FOR THE INDIVIDUAL WORKER — m biggest 
single event in his working life. $5 


YALE University Press, New Haven, Cena. 

























:.8.P.R. 


ranch Papert 


. . a weekly, “ily, loose-leal administrative 
service covering pension, ing, 
health & welfare and union 

programs. A reference service on ; 
makes employee benefit plans br 
Specialized i in data by es 


er, union, insurance eompany, —— 

etc. Although ance coll is over $1 

progressive benefit plan “ae 

it to his library. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE CONTRIBUTIONS to 
and practice of INDUSTRIAL RELA 


Personality and Organization ee 


THE CONFLICT BETWEEN SYSTEM 
AND THE INDIVIDUAL 
By CHRIS ARGYRIS 
Research Project Director, 

Labor and Management Center, Yale University 
Why do behave the the eof orga 
sation? y ral tion base ‘componente of 
ae How does range tend ~ 
with the fadieideal? 

This book takes a hard look at the wealth of 
human factor 


the 


besten unions and governmexi. It princess 
lynamic leadership, management pew Sel 
uman relations ape often 
the basic causes of employee-antagonism rather 
than decrease them. 

The ne ol concludes with a Rca theory of 
rganization based on empirical data, a theory 
whieh helps make sense of existing ng knowledge and 

points to areas requiring further expl x 
$4.00 


Human Relations for Managemeat 


THE NEWER PERSPECTIVE — 


Edited by EDWARD C. BURSK 
Editor, Harvard Business Review 


The best of current ae by leading 
pia on the subjects = genome 

on, supervision, rsonne 
distilled from the pages of one of America's 
distinguished business magazines. A score 
tributors from taalaaen, 
produced p balinced 
all students of i 
Among the contri 
— Collier, W: 


et 


HARPER & BROTHERS, N.Y. 1 





